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The Outlook. 


The most expensive luxury for a prosperous 
politician to indulge in is the attempt to play tricks 
upon the people. We hope that we are mistaken; but 
it now and then looks as if, in this serious affair of 
rectifying the Civil Service, some men in high places 
fancied themselves able to indulge in this luxury. The 
people have not forgotten, and they will not forget, 
the emphatic approbation of this particular reform 
which the chiefs of a certain great party uttered last 
year, when votes were wanted. The people hold those 
men to their words. They will trust them long. They 
will be patient. But they will not consent to be made 
fools of. To some great men, still confided in, may 
yet be applied, by a cheated and an indignant nation, 
the substance, at least, of that renowned curse witb 
which Macbeth saluted his deceivers : 

* And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 
——--@a 


It is the privilege of all newspaper readers, at 
present, to begin every new day with the history of a 
new murder. We have indeed fallen on most murder- 
ous times. But, if we may believe one of the greatest of 
English scientists, murder is nowhere near so common 
as suicide. According to this authority, nature in- 
tended every man to be, like Bryant’s poetical crow, a 
“century-living’ animal; and every man would live 
out his century if he did not kill himself by eating 
unwholesome food, vexing himself with trifles, giving 
license to his- passions, and exposing himself to acci- 
dents. Hence all who die under one hundred years of 
age are guilty of self-murder. Such men as Palmer- 
ston and Charles Knight, who expired upwards of eighty 
years old, and Brougham and Lushington, who lasted 
till past ninety, in reality cut themselves off prema- 
turely, and were nothing less than suicides in dis- 
guise. 














Sad 


It is a real service which the eminent educator, 
Mr. B. G. Northrop, has rendered to us all, in his re- 
cent effort of striking, high and clear, a note of objec- 
tion to the American mania of educating our boys and 
girls abroad. It is not doubted that Europe can offer 
some intellectual advantages which America does not 
possess. Nor is it denied that a residence in Europe, 
both for sight-seeing and for study, is itself, if properly 
managed as to time and duration, of the highest educa- 
tional value,and indeed indispensable to a complete cul- 
ture. But it is most strenuously to be urged that there is 
unwisdom and danger in taking an American child for 
education out of his own country, and keeping him out 
of it through all the most sensitive years of his life. The 
best preparation for an active life in America is to 
have had in America the most of one’s preparation for 
active life. Expertness in several languages is a fine 
thing, no doubt; but it does not need, and it does not 
deserve, to be acquired at the sacrifice of an American 
boyhood, and of all the home-made earnestness, of all 
the indigenous fun, and of the innumerable and un- 
speakable inspirations and aspirations born of an 
American school-life. Whoso sends his boy abroad 
for a period of training to cover his boyhood, is liable 
to receive him back again by-and-by, neither an 
American boy nor an American man, but that most 
hopeless hybrid—an elegant polyglot foreign gentle- 
man of American birth, who has been several times all 
round the circle of the sciences and the vices, who has 
lost the best gifts of America and gained the worst of 
Europe, and who at last settles down to a home life 
which is to him both a mystery and a bore. 

—— me 


The last literary act of the illustrious D’Aubigné, 
the very night in which he died, was to write a letter 
to La Semeine Religieuse, of Geneva, in commenda- 
tion of an American missionary, the Rev. Tillman C. 
Trowbridge, and of a benignant enterprise in behalf of 
which Mr. Trowbridge is now on a tour through Pro- 
testant Christendom. That enterprise is the establish- 
ment in Central Turkey, at Aintab, of a college, of 
which the primary object will be the education of 
young men for the Christian ministry, and the second- 
ary object to furnish, at a moderate expense, the 








means for a good general education to young men of 
all classes of society, and of all nationalities. An im- 
portant feature of the college will be its department of 
Medicine. The institution is to be under the control 
of the Protestant American churches in Central Tur- 
key, in connection with the American missionaries 
there. The plan requires a fund of $100,000, of which 
about $8,000 have already been raised by the inhabit- 
ants of Aintab, and as much more thus far in England. 
Weshall refer to the subject again. Meantime, we can 
say, from life-long acquaintance with Mr. Trowbridge, 
that he is a live man, who has given himself, body and 
soul, to the service of God and man in Turkey. His 
hearty spirit is well shown in the closing sentence of a 
letter which we have just had from him: “ It isa heavy 
job to raise $100,000 in gold; but it can be done. Wein 
Turkey are engaged in a big fight with the devil and 
his particular friends; and we want to whack them 
over the head with books, newspapers, schools, col- 
leges, and printing presses.” 
mae 


Two or three years ago, there was published in 
this country a political treatise entitled ‘‘The Nation,” 
which has been steadily making its way to the atten- 
tion of the best minds, and has been pronounced one of 
the most important contributions to political science 
since the seventeenth century. Its author, Mr. Elisha 
Mulford, on whom Yale last year conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, has passed many years of his 
life in the studious seclusion of his country home in 
Pennsylvania; but he has at last been drawn from his 
literary solitude by the sagacity of the conductors of 
Columbia College. To supply in part the place made 
vacant by the death of Francis Lieber, the college in- 
vited Dr. Mulford to give a course of lectures on polit- 
ical science, to the members of their law school. That 
course has just been given. It embodied a review of 
the present condition of political science with particu- 
lar reference to the aim of politics and legislation. The 
special topics considered were, the relation of juris- 
prudence and politics; the relation of ethics and 
polities, the principles by which to estimate insti- 
tutions and measures in politics and legislation, 
together with the principles of politics as inferred from 
domestic and political relations, as well as from civil 
and political relations. Dr. Mulford lacks practice in 
public speaking. His lectures were very elaborate, 
severe in reasoning, exceedingly polished in style. 
Even this little experience will enable him to adapt 
himself better to so unaccustomed a mode of ex- 
pression. 














o_o 


In the French Assembly, recently, occurred an 
impassioned debate on the educational reforms intro- 
duced by M. Jules Simon. The report of the debate 
is amusing as well as suggestive; and it shows, among 
other things, that the claims of common sense in edu- 
cation have still a battle to fight in France, as well as in 
some other countries. One Monsieur Johnston moved 
a vote of censure on Monsieur Jules Simon, because 
the latter had, in the name of reform, suppressed Latin 
verses, and reduced the hours for Greek and Latin 
themes. The minister accused of this atrocious crime 
rose to reply, and begged for an indulgent hearing on 
the ground that he had a sore throat and ought to be 
in bed rather than on his feet. Education, he said, 
was something which could not stand still. The re-or- 
ganization of public instruction was just as important 
as the re-organization of the army. Every German 
prisoner knew geography to an extent which put 
Frenchmen to shame. Hence he felt the press- 
ing necessity of teaching geography and modern 
languages. He never meant to check the study 
of the noble dead languages, which taught his- 
tory, and fostered civilization, but was persuaded they 
might be learned quicker and better than by the old 
system. He had only suppressed the useless drudgery 
of making Latin verses. The minister descended from 
the tribune amid great applause on the left; where- 
upon Bishop Dupanloup, declaiming violently, as- 
serted that he was not to be seduced by M. Jules 
Simon’s honeyed tongue. That minister had perpe- 
trated, he thought, a great crime against civilization 
and against France: he had taken away one hundred 
hours annually from Greek and Latin: he had de- 
stroyed precious traditions, and had replaced the lan- 
guage of Cicero by the contortions of gymnastics! To 





us the Bishop’s indictment sounds like a eulogy. 





AUNT ANNIE. 
BY MRS. & M. B. PIATT. 


HE old house has, for being sweet, 
Some sweeter reason than the rose 
Which, red or white, about the feet 
Of many a nested home-bird grows ; 


And sadder reason than the rain 

On the quaint porch, for being sad, 
(Oh, human pity, human pain !) 

The old house, in its shadows, had. 


I sat within it as a guest, 
I who went from it as a wife— 

The young days there, though not the best, 
Had been the fairest of my life: 


For Love itself must ever seem 

More precious, to our restless youth, 
When hovering subtly in its dream 

Than when we touch its nestling truth. 


1 sat there as a guest, I said— 
Holding the loveliest boy on earth, 

With his fair, sleepy, yellow head 
Close to the pleasant shining hearth. 


He laughed out in his sleep, and I 

Laughed too, and kissed him—when I heard 
A wise and very cautious sigh ; 

And once again the dimples stirred. 


Aunt Annie looked at him a while; 
Then shook her head at her own fears, 
With more of sorrow in her smile 
Than I could ever put in tears. 


* He isa pretty boy, I know— 
The prettiest in the world? Ah, me! 
One other, fifty years ago, 
Was quite as pretty, dear, as he. 


“ Now lam eighty. Twenty-five 
Are gone since last we heard from James. 
I sometimes think he is alive.” 
She hushed, and looked into the flames. 


“ He used to tell me, when a child, 
Of far, strange countries, where they say 
The flowers bloom all the year ’’—she smiled— 
**T can’t believe it, to this day! 


* And still I think he may have crossed 
The sea—and stayed the other side. 
His letters may have all been lost— 
Who knows? Whoknows? The world is wide, 


*T often think if you could know 
How much he makes me think of him 
You'd guess why I love Victor so.” 
Again the troubled eyes were dim, 


“If your child, such a night, were out 
Lost in this dark and snow and sleet, 

You would go wild, I do not doubt.” 

I almost heard her own heart beat. 


“ Yet long on stormier nights than this 
Mine has been out—why should I care 
How many a winter now it is? 
Mine has been out—and God knows where.” 








A DAY’S WORK. 
BY J. H. 


N view of the possible—though not probable— 
resumption by the Trades’ Union of their late 
unsuccessful attempt to make eight hours the length 
of the working day, with no reduction of compensa- 
tion, it may be well for thoughtful people to keep well 
in mind the principal bearings of the question. The 
late movement was, from the first, doomed to failure 
by reason of the utter impossibility—even had such a 
result been unanimously desired—of effecting so vio- 
lent a change in all property values as would have 
been necessitated by a sudden advance of twenty-five 
per cent. in the cost of labor of allsorts. But could it 
be demonstrated that in eight hours time there could 
be accomplished the amount of labor now rendered in 
ten hours, employers themselves would become eight 
hours’ men. 

The writer (who belongs neither to a2 Trades Union 
nor to the laboring class, so called), has several times 
had occasion to learn the rudiments of several mechani- 
cal arts bearing upon his own business, and has had ex- 
cellent opportunities for observing the habits and capa- 
bilities of American mechanics and laborers. He soon 
ascertained that his own daily average of labor could 
be accomplished as well in eight hours as in ten, Led 
by this experience to carefully notice the workmen 
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about him, he was soon compelled to believe that the 


* average results of ten hours’ labor could generally be 


attained in one-fifth less time, unless when the speed of 
the workman is inflexibly dictated by machinery. 

As results of limited opportunities for experiment, 
the following details may be instanced. In a large en- 
gineering operation, the average daily work, per man, 
of excavation—a sort of labor usually performed by 
the least intelligent class of workmern—was accom- 
plished in less than eight hours by ninety-five out of 
one hundred men, the remaining five being mere in- 
eapables when tested with able-bodied men. Several 
experiments, yielding equally favorable results, the 
“task” system was substituted for that of ten-hour 
labor. Similar experiments tried elsewhere by a very 
watchful and exacting manager, produced the same 
results, including change ofsystem. Bricklayers were 
found to do an ordinary day’s work in eight hours, and 
the same experiment tried with house-carpenters, 
while roofing, flooring and boarding plain surfaces, 
where exact results could be accurately noted and 
compared, led to the same results. Experiments with 
painters and wood-choppers led to similar results. 
There was, at first, in all these cases a tendency to care- 
lessness, and qn occasional disposition to shirk, but 
both difficulties were soon obviated by careful, intelli- 
gent supervision. No alcoholic stimulents promoted 
these results, yet there were made no complaints of 
unusual weariness. It must, of course, be admitted 


_that the intemperate, shiftless, and weak had two 


hours more each day in which to be exposed to tempta- 
tion, but when it is remembered that family men had 
at least one-third more time than usual in which to be 
at home, and that the intelligent had a considerable 
addition to their usual time for reading and study, the 
moral effect of shortening the labor day must be con- 
sidered as having been good. 

That, under proper stimulus, the speed of workmen 
can be considerably quickened, has long been practi- 
cally admitted by employers, as is evinced by the 
almost unanimous preference for paying for labor “ by 
the piece,” or by contracting to pay acertain sum for 
eertain accomplished labor. Despite the theory that 
work paid for according to time employed, yields 
more satisfactory results than contract labor, we find 
the latter preferred alike by makers of pig-pens and 
palaces, steam-engines and shoe-pegs. That this system 
of employment and payment cannot be applied to all 
kinds of labor because of a lack of units upon which 
to base estimates, is a fact; but that intelligent super- 
vision cannot secure equally desirable results from 
such classes of labor is not at all likely. 

Whatever an eight-hour system might fail to accom- 
plish, it would put an end to the practice of “‘ saving,”’ 
the extent of which is not generally known, and the 
demoralizing influence of which it would be hard to 
over-estimate. “Saving,” among workmen, means 
that a man who is unable to labor for ten hours at his 
natural rate of activity, slackens his speed that his 
strength may not fail him during the closing hours of 
the day. This practice is universally admitted by the 
working-men themselves, and its necessity is too firmly 
insisted upon by the best as well as the worst, to admit 
ofany doubt concerning it. Were further proof neces- 
sary, it could be found in the sad fact that those who 
are too honest or uncontrollable to save themselves by 
lessening their activity, generally apply in time to the 
bottle for help. 

Perhaps if the members of the laboring class neither 
drank, used tobacco, ate any unwholesome food, kept 
irregular hours, nor transgressed any physical laws, 
they might daily maintain, for ten hours or more, the 
same activity they now exhibit, only in a shorter 
period, but the physical possibilities of a class, in an im- 
aginary case, are too uncertain tg appear as factors in 
the immediate solution of an important problem. 











MR. GLADSTONE’S DIFFICULTIES. 
Lonpon, March 14, 1873. 


EFORE you receive this your readers will be 
informed of the political crisis which has some- 

what unexpectedly occurred, and with its isshe, which 
at present is unknown to ourselves; but they may be 
interested in some slight exposition of its character and 
causes. The Bill for reforming and advancing the Uni- 
versity system of Ireland, which Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced with a magnificent speech of statesmanlike 
comprehensiveness and power, had to deal with diffi- 
culties and contradictions which are intrinsically in- 
eapable of harmonious solution. Every one gives Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government credit for a high-mind- 
ed and honest attempt to do right; and every one 
admits that he has failed in an endeavor in which no 
one could have succeeded, viz., the endeavor to 
satisfy Liberalism on the one hand, and Ultramontan- 
ism on the other. All parties agree that the basis of 
the University system of the future must be perfect 
religious equality. In Ireland this is the natural and 
necessary sequence of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Trinity College, Dublin, is a College with 
University powers; it was intended as the nucleus of a 
University of Colleges, but as none have been added 
to it, it is the University in itself, and it is the most 
richly endowed corporation in the United Kingdom, 
its revenues being between £60,000 and £70,000 a year, 
the income of a senior fellow being, in some instances, 
£2,000 a year. Up to this time all the fellows are neces- 
sarily members of the Episcopal Church, although 





degrees may be obtained without any religious profes- 
sion; there are also 70 foundation scholars, who must 
also be members of the Episcopal Church. The cor- 
poration, fully aware of the change that is imperative, 
have offered to admit all persons to all the privileges 
of the University, irrespective of religious opinions; 
and Mr. Fawcett, the Radical member for Brighton, 
has brought in a Bill to effect this change. Clearly, 
however, more than this is necessary. There are 
several other Colleges in Ireland, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and neutral; but only Trinity College 
cau confer University degrees, and the change at- 
tempted by Mr. Gladstone was to organize a University 
system of which these colleges should be constituents, 
Trinity being only one, although primus inter pares. 
The Roman Catholics accept the principle of religious 
equality, but claim that their colleges shall be levelled 
up to Trinity by special endowments, of which, as well 
as of the teaching, they shall have the uncontrolled 
disposal. All other parties demand that no college shall 
be additionally endowed by the State, for some, May- 
nooth, for instance, and the Queen’s Colleges, are en- 
dowed. They contend that the day of endowments, 
especially of denominational institutions, has gone by. 
Leaving Trinity, therefore, in possession of her ancient 
endowments, saye £12,000 per annum, which Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to take out of her enormous revenues 
for University purposes—the foundation of University 
professorships, etc., they demand that each college 
shall be supported out of its own resources, and that 
all the colleges shall be incorporated on equal terms in 
one University system. This latter principle is the 
fundamental provision of Mr. Gladstone's Bill. But in 
its actual embodiment various interests had to be con- 
sidered, and various provisions made, and it is in these 
that the Bill, and with it the Ministry, has suffered 
shipwreck, and in these all parties concur in thinking 
that Mr. Gladstone has blundered. Instead of simply 
laying down the lines of a measure which should be 
just to all, and calculated for the general advancement 
of learning, he has sought, by special and subtle provi- 
sion, to buy off the opposition of various parties, espe- 
cially of the Ultramontanes. Perhaps we cannot 
wonder at this, for, as Burke said, while in England 
the Roman Catholics are a sect, in Ireland they are a 
nation. To reconcile the Roman Catholics, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed that history and mental and moral 
philosophy, as well as theology, st: ‘wuld be excluded 
from the University curriculum, a proposal which has 
elicited a universal outburst of condemnation, as being 
a degradation of learning. He farther proposed that 
the various affiliated colleges of the country should, 
after ten years, send representative members to consti- 
tute the senate; but as he did not very clearly define 
the qualifications for affiliation these colleges were to 
possess, it seemed possible that Roman Catholic semin- 
aries, many of them only third-class grammar schools, 
might be affiliated in such numbers as to swamp the 
senate. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, indeed, intimated in 
his speech, not obscurely,@hat if the Roman Catholics 
would be wise and patient, and accept the propositions 
of the Bill, they would get all that they wanted. The 
senate, for the first ten years, was to be nominated by 
the Crown, inasmuch as the graduates at present, being 
all of Trinity, are almost all Protestants, leaving the 
Roman Catholics unrepresented, a proposal which 
again alarmed many who had not forgotten the job- 
bery and bad faith of the supplemental charter to the 
Queen’s Colleges a few years ago; they thought that, as 
then, Mr. Gladstone might connive at concession to the 
Roman Catholics, which would gravely complicate 
principles of religious equality, and it was demanded, 
therefore, that at the outset Mr. Gladstone should 
name the twenty-eight persons whom he proposed as 
the council. 

The Roman Catholics object to any form of mixed 
education, even to the contact of an examination 
table. To them such education is anti-Catholic; they 
demand endowment for their own colleges, and 
power to confer degrees. At first it was suspected that 
the Ultramontane assault upon the Bill was only a 
feint, inasmuch as no sane man could expect now 
from the United Parliament any positive endowment 
of Romanism, the disestablishment of the Fpiscopal 
Church having effectually precluded that. But Cardi- 
nal Cullen issued a Pastoral, which was read in all the 
churches, condemning the Bill in terms of such strong 
invective that it was obvious that the Romish opposi- 
tion was both sincere and radical, and that no possible 
modification could give satisfaction. The senate of 
Trinity College, i. c., of the University of Dublin, pre- 
ferred Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, which simply abolished tests, 
opened its fellowships to all comers, and permitted it 
to retain its denominational and theological faculty 
and all its other prerogatives. The Presbyterians, to 
whom Magee College belongs, objected first to Trinity 
retaining such large endowments, and next to any re- 
cognition of denominational colleges as part of a 
national system of education. The Council of Queen’s 
College, Cork, protested against the degradation of the 
University curriculum by the interdiction of history 
and philosophy. Thus, from different stand-points, the 
Bill was condemned from all quarters. It soon be- 
came manifest that it had a stormy gea to navigate. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Cardwell solicitously 
declared that none of the objectionable provisions were 
essential to their measure—they would rescind the 
“parging clauses,” limit the affiliated colleges, and 
otherwise amend the Bill in commitee, to meet ob- 
jections; they would insist upon nothing but the 





fundamental principle that a corporate University 
should supersede the sale University of Trinity. 
Finding the Ultramontanes utterly impracticable 
Mr. Gladstone all but formally broke with them, 
delivering himself of a solemn denunciation of concur- 
rent endowment. Mr. Lowe said that the disposition of 
the Romish prelates was to be regarded as a convulsion 
of nature, such as an earthquake or a famine, as some- 
thing that could not be helped. Mr. Cardwell an- 
nounced a series of modifications, all in favor of the 
views of English Liberals, and revoking the considera- 
tion which had been given to the Roman Catholics. Mr. 


_Cardwell’s speech alienated the whole of the Irish vote, 


and really lost the Bill. If Mr. Gladstone has at length 
learned how futile it is to think of conciliating Ultra- 
montanism, the lesson will be well worth the crisis; 
for the chief ‘fault’ in the structure of his statesman- 
ship, arising partly from his ecclesiastical proclivities, 
has been an almost morbid tenderness towards Roman 
Catholics. This has inspired a constant uneasiness in 
English Liberals, especially Noncenformists; a little 
more Bismarckism would improve him. 

A general election is too near for the Irish Liberals te 
disregard the priests; accordingly thirty-five out of 
forty-four voted against the Government, as did alse 
seven English Liberals, and the Conservatives without 
asingle exception. Iam happy tosay that the Noncon- 
formists, toa man, voted fora second reading. with the 
distinct understanding, however, that unless objection- 
able features were removed in committee they could 
not vote for the third reading. The Irish voie there- 
fore upset the Government, and the Irish papers are 
shrieking with wild jubilations at their power. But 
this policy is as illogical as it is short-sighted. They 
thoroughly approved Mr. Gladstone’s principles of re 
ligious equality when applied to the Lrish Church, 
and now wish him to reverse them in their favor. 
Their only alternative allies are the Tories, the severe 
defenders of Protestant prerogative, from whom they 
ean expect literally nothing. If, therefore, as seeme 
to be the case, they have driven Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals into disregard and disfavor, they have ren- 
dered all future concessions from the English Parilia- 
ment hopeless. From the Tories they would, were it 
possible, get only a reversal of the entire policy which 
during the last half century has emancipated them; 
from Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals, they will now get 
no consideration but such as general principles of 
justice demand. 

To English Liberals and Nonconformists this is a 
great relief. Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic declaration 
against all possibility of denominational distinction 
and concurrent endowment will tell on the coming 
election, and will secure to him a more perfect 
confidence and a more hearty support from Non- 
conformists and Liberals than he has ever before 
received. Defeated by a majority of three, Mr. Glad- 
stone tendered to the Queen his resignation and 
that of his Government. He could do no other; the 
question was not one upon which he could justifiably 
dissolve Parliament. Mr. Disraeli had made it a party 
question by saying that no confidence could be placed 
in Mr. Cardwell’s proffered concessions. The only 
thing, therefore, was for the Ministry to resign and 
give the Tories a chance of doing better, which was 
dene, and Mr. Disraeli has been requested by the 
Queen to form a ministry. With a Liberal majority 
of eighty against him in the House of Commons, Dis- 
raeli’s task would be a hard one. It would be im- 
possible for him to dissolve Parliament just now, with 
financial supplies unprovided for, and although he 
might fairly claim forbearance until July, it would be 
intolerably humiliating to govern even until then on 
sufferance. 

March 15. 

It is announced this morning that Mr. Disraeli de- 
clines to attempt the formation of a Conservative 
Government. He has taken counsel of discretion. Mr. 
Gladstone will therefore probably resume office unless, 
which is rumoured, hard work has so told upon him 
that he desires rest, in Which case Lord Granville would 
probably be at the head of the Government. This, 
however, must be as Mr. Gladstone chooses; no Liberal 
Government is possible with his disapprobation, nor, 
excepting a few ultra-radicals, who cannot forgive his 
religious earnestness, is there any man that the Liberal 
party would welcome with such enthusiasm. Mr. Glad- 
stone is the only one of our public men whose states- 
manship can Claim the character of genius; and grumb- 
lers notwithstanding, such as always multiply among 
Liberals towards the close of a Parliament, no Liberal 
statesman inspires such confidence, is held in such hon- 
or, or regarded with such pride. He is a man of whose 
genius and high integrity we all are proud. 

The session will not be productive of much beyond 
mere necessary measures. Parliament will probably 
be dissolved in July; what the result of a general 
election will be, no one can say. Probably the Tories 
will gain. The resentment of the public-house keep- 
ers against the Government, for Mr. Bruce’s Licensing 
Bill, is deep and influential. Already it has caused the 
loss of some seats. Everywhere the publicans eschew 
political differences and combine against the men who 
imited their immoral traffic. Nevertheless, a Tory 
majority is not likely. Nous verrons. Meanwhile a 

ave political crisis, which seemed a revolution, has 
yecome a mere episode although an instructive, and 

robably a very fruitful one. Many of the relations of 

{r. Gladstone to his party will be modified, some of 
them changed. It is anew point of departure—entirely, 
as I yenture to think, for the better. 

C'ANONBURY. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE L. WALKER. 


NHERE is a striking difference, always to be re- 

membered, between the conditions of attaining 

a satisfactory knowledge in religion, and in almost 
every matter beside. 

in the scientific world each generation inherits the 
conquests of its predecessors. No geometer has to re- 
prove the demonstrations of Euclid; no physicist is re- 
quired to discover afresh the earth’s rotundity, the 
eravitation of matter, the convertibility of motion and 
heat. 

These and kindred facts, once discovered, become 
the common property of men, and afford the recog- 
nized basis of new advances in knowledge. The begin- 
ner has not to fight over battles already won; find out 
truths already known; he has but to enter on inherit- 
ances for which others have striven, and take as the 
very alphabet of his studies what they toiled out labo- 
rious lives to ascertain. 

So the great mechanic inventions, like the use of 
steam, or electricity, or the photographic rays of the 
sun-light, become the familiar commonplaces of the 
merest handicraft. The artizan has not to study out 
their intricate problems and processes anew. They 
are the very platform on which he builds; the mere 
starting point from which he travels. He begins where 
many a toiler before him left off; nay, at a point far 
beyond that at which most of the world’s great work- 
ers laid down their comparatively rude and cumbrous 
tools. = 

But this law of succession to other men’s possessions 
is, in religious affairs, greatly modified. It is only in 
reference to the most external and unimportant por- 
tions of religious knowledge that it holds at all. - 

With respect to the mere outward husk of religious 
doctrine, something lke it does, indeed, have place. 
We do enter into the theological investigations of by- 
gone periods. We state our creed more clearly be- 
cause others have attempted the statement of theirs. 

And so, also, we enter into the fruit of other 
men’s toils for the liberty and the forms of religious 
worship. Martyrs and saints who have preceded us 
have secured privileges into which we were born, and 
have shaped, in manifold ways, the utterances and ac- 
tions of our piety. 

But when we turn from this mere exterior aspect of 
religious knowledge to anything more real and vital, 
a very different fact encounters us. As a matter of 
theory and science, religion, like other sciences, trans- 
mits its accumulations from generation to generation. 
But as a life and experience it begins anew in every 
human soul. Actual knowledge in religion has to be 
achieved by every man for himself. The whole in- 
ward battle in its behalf has to be fought over again, 
in every instance. 

No transmitted supplies of bygone goodness lessen 
any one’s primal destitution of spiritual life. That 
destitution exists in each individual as an original 
want, and can be met only by an original supply. 
And in meeting it the work has to be begun at the 
very bottom, 

The learner in this spiritual school hag to start from 
the ladder’s foot. 

Not with some high experiences—the conquered 
vantage ground of some one’s past devotion—can he 
commence to climb. He sets out from the lowest 
round, just as‘each of his fore-goers did. 

In the Christian pilgrimage the rudimentary steps 
are to be taken by each wayfarer. No exemption is 
accorded any one from treading the valley of repent- 
ance, or from venturing on the almost invisible bridge 
of faith, or from climbing the arduous hill of personal 
sanctification. Each step of the pathway is to be taken 
as if no one had trodden it before. There are no short 
cuts; there are no celestial railways; the hills are not 
tuanelled or the valleys filled up. Past experiences of 
other men can but slightly help in this matter. Each 
one must have his own experiences. The knowledge 
they possess cannot be transmitted. It must be 
worked out alone. Whoever has it, has it as an origi- 
nal acquisition of his own soul. 

But this necessity of beginning at the ladder’s foot 
is not the hardship which might at first be imagined. 

If, indeed, religious knowledge were exactly like 
other knowledge there would be hardship in such a re- 
quirement. If the spiritual acquisitions with which 
eternal welfare is connected had any very considerable 
resemblance to the long, successive, slow-developing 
stages of progress in the sciences and arts, it would be 
a depressing thing to demand of the beginner in piety 
a commencement at the foot of the ladder. 

It would be like requiring the mathematician to 
think out for himself anew all the axioms and applica- 
tions of his science up to his own day; or like compel- 
ling the inventor to re-discover, by himself alone, every 
agent and method of mechanic power. 

But saving knowledge in religious affairs is not of 
this character. It is personal, inward, experimental. 
It admits of, but is not necessarily connected with, a 
wide acquaintance with the exterior facts of history or 
philosophy. It encourages, but does not demand, the 
attainment of extensive theologic or biographic lore. 

For saving knowledge in religion is the result of the 
thorough application of a few truths to the conscience 
and the heart: the cordial adoption of a few principtes 
in the conduct and the life. 

To repent of one’s sin; to trust in one’s Saviour; to 
live not unto one’s self; to be surrendered unto God— 
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these are the experiences it requires; these are the 
things it asks us practically toknow. And these things 
are simple and near. They are not to be reached only 
through the doorway of protracted study, or a far- 
traveling observation. They are to be entered upon 
easily and anywhere. The ladder one must climb is 
planted close by every man. He must indeed begin at 
the bottom of it. But that bottom round is accessible 
to his feet. To the willing foot the step is not difficult 
or far. And from that step the way is straight and 
upward and sure. It will, indeed, require a deter- 
mined purpose and a fast-clinging hand to climb to 
any considerable height of Christian attainment. But 
the way is plain. It is the way all the sainted ones 
have gone before us. And though each of them began 
in the very lowly way the Gospel prescribes for us all, 
they show us how it is possible to ascend where we can 
see as we are seen, and “know even as we are 
known.” 





ATTENUATION OF SUFFRAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


URING the last ten years, two very vivid im- 
E personations have figured before the public 
mind—one in America, the other in England. This im- 
portant personage has been called “ the’ intelligent 
contraband ” with us, in England he is called “the 
intelligent foreigner,’ whose name, presence, and 
opinions, are so often quoted in Parliament, and exert 
such influence upon its proceedings. There is no po- 
tentate in Europe so potent in England as “ the intelli- 
gent foreigner;’’ none whose impressions are so much 
respected or feared. This sentiment of deference to 
an observing but invisible outsider is natural and 
creditable. It recognizes the fact that others may see us 
with their own eyes instead of ours; that the view of a 
country and its institutions from an outside standpoint 
may and even must be somewhat different from the 
view from an inside point of observation. It*is there- 
fore natural and desirable that we should like to know 
what “the intelligent foreigner ’’ thinks of us. 

With our stoutest faith in our republican institutions, 
and with all our pretended indifference to the opinion 
of them which European outsiders may hold, it is quite 
evident that we are “chips of the old block,” to every 
straight or twisted grain. We cannot, and do not, 
ignore “the intelligent foreigner;’’ and he is an ever 
present personage among us, whose supposed or 
possible opinion is as much thought of in this country 
asin England. He is the most useful personage in the 
world to any nation or government, and the most in- 
fluential. He is a kind of supplementary conscience to 
both—the living and speaking impersonation of the 
outside world’s opinion, which no autocracy or despot- 
ism can banish from its dominion. He performs a 
service for the best government which no loyal subjec’ 
or citizen can supply. For it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for such a subject, with his heart full of love and 
pride for his country, to abstract himself from his 
loyalty so far as to see it and its institutions as the im- 
partial and thoughtful outsider sees them. I will not 
pretend to be able to do this more approximately than 
the most concentrated and uncompromising patriot in 
the land. I will not try to erect a stand-point of ob- 
servation even on the extreme verge or rim of our 
republic, and to say how the inward view looks to an 
eye cleared by that atmosphere. One does not need to 
go from the centre to the circumference of our institu- 
tions, or frum the present to the past or future, to see 
some of their tendencies and results. And some of 
these I would most earnestly commend to the thought- 
ful consideration of those who may notice these re- 
flections. 

As inthe past, and in all the future they are to see 
and share, England and America have been, and are to 
be, neck and neck, hand and hand, #nd foot and foot, 
in moral and political being and progress, I associate 
them, and compare their footsteps on the high road of 
democratic development and power. We are, perhaps, 
the foremost among the nations in appl¥ing the derog- 
atory term insular to the English mind. We speak of 
her insular views, policies, and prejudices, just as if the 
form and the contracted area of one island of her em- 
pire must naturally narrow and contract her mind and 
thought, forgetting that, by the same measure, a nation 
that belts almost without a break the great globe itself, 
with its many-tongued and populous communities, 
ought to have the largest views of any power in the 
world. But, at the worst, if England is insular, 
America is equally continental in mind and speech. 
And one is just as exaggerated as the other, ourselves 
being witnesses. What sentiment does the intelligent 
foreigner or the intelligent citizen hear in so many 
forms and phases of expression as, “This is a great 
country”? This ‘“great-country”’’ impression and 
phraseology enter into the very life, thought and being 
of the nation, and crop out in every form and figure 
and illustration. One can almost detect in them the 
idea that the continent itself, from ocean to ocean, is a 
republican institution created by an Act of Congress; 
that the Mississippi and our greatest rivers, lakes, 
mountains, forests and prairies, are the achievements 
of “the smartest nation on earth,” in the language of 
a popular boast. Now if we are not to mind what the 
intelligent foreigner says of us, I think every thought- 
ful reader must have noticed this tendency of the 
American mind to “rob Peter to pay Paul,” or to 
attribute to eur political institutions what we owe to 
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nature. This habit ignores or depreciates that debt, 
and gives to them an honor, power and result which 
the thoughtful citizen, as well as the best-minded out- 
sider, cannot admit. 

Now in this competition or comparison between the 
insular and the continental, 1 will not here put the 
actual achievements of English legislation against the 
acts of the American Congress for the last eighty 
years. I will only compare the two peoples in the 
machinery and capacity of their democratic power and 
progress; and I will ask the reader to examine the 
comparison thoughtfully to see if it diverges from the 
line of fact at any stage of it. In the first place, then, 
let us notice the constitutional, deliberate, and well- 
organized arrangements to attenuate the suffrage and 
citizen-power of the American people; to lessen their 
political value; and to bar or break the force of their 
opinion on the government. It would require a volume 
to set forth the claborate system of checks and hal- 
ances our national constitution provides thus to imter- 
pose buffers to break the force of popular cpinion on 
the wheels of state, to use a railroad figure. Let us first 
take the decennial apportionment, and see how the 
census literally decimates the working power of that 
opinion. We started off as the truest and completest 
representative government in the world, as we 
claimed, with the old thirteen States, and a popula- 
tion of less than four millions. The first Congress, in 
both Houses, numbered nearly three hundred mem- 
bers, or a representative to every fourteen thousand 
men, women and children of the population. Great 
Britain, at the same date, had in her two Houses of Par- 
liament about one thousand representatives for fifteen 
millions of the people; or one to every fifteen thou- 
sand. So our young nation was ahead of her mother 
in representative force in the matter of number, to say 
nothing of quality. But by a constitutional arrange- 
ment it was provided that the suffrage power of the 
American citizen should be diminished at the rate of 
more than ten per cent. every decade. In 1810, every 
man, woman and child in the United States was the 
twenty-four thousandth part of a member of Congress 
in a political capacity. In 1830, the “ new apportion- 
ment’’ axe fell upon every individual of the country, 
and lopped off more than a tenth of his political valua- 
tion at the ballot box, so that he became only the 
thirty-two thousandth part of an M.C. At each suc- 
cessive decade the same well-sharpened axe fell upon 
him with equal effect. In 1840, he was reduced to about 
the fifty-thousandth part; and now he will probably 
stand at the ballot box weighing in the scales ef suf- 
frage only the one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandth part of a member of the national Congress. 
Such is the sliding scale which our republican constitu- 
tion and custom provide for the attenuation of Amcri- 
can suffrage. There is no representative government 
in the world in which the individual has so little ballot 
power as in ours. Counting out 450 members of the 
House of Lords, as no representatives at all of the 
people of the United Kingdom, every man, woman and 
child in England, Scotland and Ireland is the forty 
thousandth part of a member of the House of Com- 
mons; that is, every subject of that kingdom has 
three times the ballot power of an American citizen, 
putting the House of Lords, or its representation, 
entirely out of count. 

Having thus provided for the decennial decimation of 
the ballot-power of the people, a very astute system of 
checks and balances was adopted to buff off the direct 
action of this diminished power on the goverment. 
One might infer that the venerated authors of this 
system thought it unsafe to let in the rough breath 
of public opinion directly upon the nobility of the 
higher elective offices of the nation; that it must be 
softened and diluted, if not by intervening non-con- 
ductors, at least by ingenious respirators to modify 
its force. In a word, no higher dignity in our Re- 
public was to be approached broadside on, and 
chosen direct by the people, than that of member of 
the Lower House at Washington. Poor man! the con- 
titution provides no buffer nor breakwater to break 
the force of the people’s will, opinion and choice in re- 
gard to him. It leaves him to the tender mercies or 
adroit manipulations of political rings and caucuses 
within the constitution he aspires to represent. From 
his to all superior dignities, the rough hands of the 
people are kept off; and fewer and softer hands are 
alone allowed to touch these higher honors. The 
people of a State may elect by direct vote the Senators 
of their State Legislature, and even their Governor. 
To this extent they may go, for the interests and dig- 
nities involved are accounted smaller. But to elect the 
Governor and Senators of the nation by direct vote! 
to allow its millions to put these great officers of state, 
with their own ungloved hands, in their high positioxs! 
“ Procul, O procul este, profani! says our republican 
constitution at the door of the White House, or a Con- 
gress with as deep a sense of propriety as any priest of 
pagan Rome ever said it to the impious intruders at his 
temple door. 

No; both the nation’s governor and senators must 
not be allowed to come direct between the breath of 
public opinion and their nobility. That opinion must 
breathe upon these high offices gently through the arti- 
ficial respirator of indirect election. The hard, rough 
hands of the people must not drop their stained and 
greasy ballots straight into the lap of these grand dig- 
nities. Only two or three hundred chosen men in three 
millions may vote for a national senator. Only three 
hundred men in thirty millions may approach the 
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sacred urn of the presidential election and vote for the 
* governor of the Republic. And these presidential 
electors may, and sometimes do, put in his chair of 
state and power a candidate whom more than half the 
population of the Union do not wish to fill it. This is 
another part of the machinery for attenuating Ameri- 
can suffrage, and it is as effective to this end as the 
decennial decimation by “the new apportionment.” 
Where did the venerated inventors and advocates of 
this indirect election machinery find their model or 
suggestion? Certainly not in England. 

Well, let us go on to the other parts and workings of 
this wheel-within-wheel system. By indirect election 
we have a President put irremovably in power for four 
years, and a Senate, half for four, and the other half 
for six years, all irremovable except by death or im- 
peachment. It matters not how the circumstances or 
how public opinion may change in this space; these 
powers that be cannot be changed. The nation must 
wait patientiy until their lease of authority expires, 
and then try to supply their place by the same machin- 
ery of indirect election. The system pretends to drop 
a small bone of privilege tothe people within this space 
of time by allowing them to change, by direct vote, 
their representatives in the Lower House. But what 
does this amount to, if they cannot change the Senate, 
a body that stands athwart the door-way of every act 
of legislation? Put the foree of American opinion and 
suffrage against the people-power of the English nation 
at this point of comparison. There a strong govern- 
ment, with a Lord Derby and a Disraeli, or a Russell 
and a Gladstone, may be turned out of power after a 
single week’s holding by a vote in Parliament. Public 
opinion acts with instantaneous force on the Govern- 
ment, and no American four-years’-lease can delay its 
fall. 

Let us glance at one of the small cogs of this wheel- 
system provided to regulate and temper the action of 
public opinion in this country. True, it allows the 
people by direct vote to renew the Lower House once 
in two years, but it does not permit them to renew the 
Senate, even by indirect vote, once in four years. A 
number of six-year senators survive the presidential 
term, and ‘hold over,” in order to temper the action 
of too complete and radical a change in the people’s 
choice. They are held in reserve against such a change; 
to form a constitutional “‘ opposition’ to the incoming 
President and the party he represents. This is truly 
only a small cog of the wheel, provided to act like the 
brake on the railroad car, but it answers its design to 
check the train of public opinion. 

Well, we have the President, his cabinet, and the 
Senate which indirect election allows us. We have seen 
the process by which they are put in their high places 
of trust and power. Let us see how near to the people 
these places stand. 
state in other countries, there is often rivalry, hostility, 
or open rupture, so the same conditions may exist be- 
tween the same powers here. So far as the outside 
world is concerned, the most important and dignified 
prerogative of a gcvernment is the treaty-making 
power. Well, our senatorial barons, though dividing 
this power with the Executive constitutionally, claim, 
and often exercise, the lion’s share of it. They may re- 
ject any treaty which the Executive makes with a 
foreign power after the most protracted and patient 
negotiation. Even if the nation suspects private or 
pertisan pique at the bottom of this rejection, there is 
no help for it; it is done in secret session. Here a trans- 
action that involves the interests, the honor, and dig- 
nity of a great nation is consummated, and the people 
are powerless to prevent it. What can their own repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House do in the matter? Just 
nothing constitutionally. Their hands bear too plainly 
the plebeian touch of the people to be trusted with 
treaties, or the powers of peace and war involved in 
treaty-making. 

There is only one more wheel of this buffing system 
that we will notice at this time, though a volume would 
hardly suffice to describe them all. We now have the 
great result of indirect election in the President in th® 
White House, and his Cabinet Ministers in brown and 
gray houses close by it. Happy beings! how removed 
from contact with public opinion, even breathing 
through its constitutional respirator! They never come 
face to face to it even in this secondary form and force. 
They never face the Lower House or Upper House in 
person, to answer any unpleasant questions as to their 
policy. No; that sort of thing may do for Gladstone, 
Bismarck or Thiers. They may stand up before five 
hundred angry or anxious faces, and be badgered till 
they are pale and haggard with exhaustion about their 
measures; but it is not for American statesmen, wear- 
ing the white kid gloves of indirect election, to be sub- 
jected to that sort of thing; to approach so near even 
to the indirect mouthpieces of public opinion No; if 
Congress wishes to ask such questions, let it drop a line 
into the post-office, or send it by messenger to the 
White House, or the State Secretary’s house, or to 
some other great house in the West End, and if it is a 
respectful and proper note an answer shall come back 
through the same medium. I wonder if any who may 
read these remarks failed to notice this peculiar feature 
of our constitutional system during the recent anxiety 
and excitement of the public mind in regard to the 
Washington Treaty and the consequential claims. 
How powerless our House of Commons and the whole 
nation seemed to be in the matter! Even the post- 
office, that carries on the diplomatic correspondence at 
Washington between the Ministry and Congress, was 
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silent. Not even a note in answer to the most anxious 
inquiry touching ‘“ the immediate jewel " of the nation’s 
honor was vouchsafed to the people by the Secretary 
of State. And all the while, almost every morning's 
telegram from England brought us the questions which 
angry men addressed to Lord Granville and Gladstone 
in the British Parliament, and their brave answers in 
regard to the same subject. 

Here, then, are a few of the constitutional provisions 
now in force to attenuate American suffrage -and 
opinion, or to bar their full and immediate action on 
our government. I say constitutional, for the con- 
trivances to pervert, divert, and dilute public opinion 
by town caucuses, State caucuses, and National cau- 
cuses, by rings, lobbies and ‘ previous questions,” are 
legion in both number and character, and [ will not 
touch upon them here. 








BLUEBIRDS. 
BY MARY E. ANDERSON. 


| the bare trees 

Bluebirds are swinging, 
To the chill breeze 

Cheerily singing; 
Prophets of Spring 

Ere springtime is here, 
Where did they learn 

The time of the year? 


Blossoms and buds 
Quietly sleeping, 
Only the grass 
Greening and creeping, 
Hardly a brook 
Escaped from its chain, 
But the cold night 
Recaptures again. 


Deep in the ground 
Snow-drops are lying, 
Not one the storm 
Dreams of defying. 
Black are the clouds, 
Yet bluebirds are here, 
Filling the woods 
With songs loud and clear. 


Ye whose hearts wake, 
Though the earth slumbers; 
Ye who have learned 
Heavenly numbers; 
Dark are the days, 
Yet joyfully sing, 
Loudly and clear, 
The Prophets of Spring. 








MOSES AND MIRIAM. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
(Concluded.) 


HE first notable act of Moses was to take part 
with a struggling brother, and to kill the tyrant 
that was oppressing him. For this he was banished from 
Egypt. A wandering fugitive in a strange land we 
next find him, interfering for the pretection of some 
Midianite shepherdesses he saw driven from the wells, 
by the brute force of the men, when they sought to 
water their flocks. 

Moses was but one, and the men were many. He was 
a stranger in the land, the women were unknown to 
him, and had no claim but that of weakness. A more 
vulgar nature would have looked on at a distance and 
said it is no affair of mine, but Moses made it his own 
affair. 

To the true man the party of the weaker is always 
hisown. The result is recorded in the dramatic form 
of the Scripture story. It appears that the shepherd- 
esses were the daughters of the priest of Midian. ‘‘ And 
when they came to Jethro, their father, he said to 
them, How is it that ye are come so soon to-day? and 
they said, An Egyptian delivered us out of the hands 
of the shepherds, and also drew water enough for us, 
and watered our flocks. And he said to his daughters, 
and where is he? why have ye left him? call him that 
he may eat bread. And Moses was content to dwell 
with him, and he gave him Zipporah his daughter.”’ 

While peaceably feeding the flocks of his father-in- 
law, Jehovah appeared to him, declared his name and 
attributes, and commissioned him to be the redeemer 
of his people. Moses, unambitious and self-distrustful, 
shrunk from the responsibility of being the head of his 
nation, and urgently entreated to be excused. How 
often is it thus! The forward and self-confident, who 
feel competent to lead, and ambitious to be at the 
head, are not generally the deepest or strongest men. 
Those best fitted so truly conceive the magnitude of 
the work to be done, and have so high an ideal of how 
it should be done, that they feel unworthy and inca- 
pable—hang back as did Moses. An evident divine 
mandate is needed to push them into it. Moses was 
forced to accept the mission which has made his name 
famous for all time. 

Then followed all the wonderful scenes of the de- 
liverance of the oppressed, which have stood as an 
undying testimony to all ages that there was a God of 
justice, living and on the throne, and ready to shake 
the earth and divide the sea rather than that the poor 
and oppressed should want a deliverer. 

When after signs and mighty wonders the ransomed 
nation stood on the shores of the Red Sea, and saw 
their enemies, there was a solemn national act of wor- 
ship and thanksgiving led by an inspired man and 
woman, Moses and Miriam. Moses led the psalm, and 





Miriam, at the head of the women of her people, with 
the timbrel in her band, responded in chorus: “Sing 
ye to the Lord for he hath triumphed gloriously; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown in the sea.”’ 

The union of man and woman in this solemn public 
national act of worship was significant of the place 
which woman held in the mind of the Jewish race 
and that of their great leader. The prophetic gift was 
without respect of sex, and raised woman at once to 
the rank of a public teacher, and we shall find in sub- 
sequent Jewish history how this gift, in certain in- 
stances, exalted a woman to be fora time the head and 
leader of the State. 

Regard for woman being one of the distinctive traits 
of Moses, his system of laws contained protections and 
provisions for her which have made the Jewish race 
distinguished, above all others, for enduring vigor and 
stamina. About twenty years since, the French 
Academy instituted an inquiry into the causes of the 
health and longevity of the Jewish race, and the sa- 
vants who conducted it referred the phenomenon to 
the sanitary regulations of the Mosaic system. Not the 
least of these are the limitations and restraints which 
protected the person of woman from excesses of sexual 
passion. The immunity thus secured preserved 
strength for bearing more vigorous offspring. The in- 
stitutes of Moses must be regarded as an era in the 
history of Judean women; they protected women and 
made women worthy to be honored. 

We have one more brief and significant passage in 
the history of this brother and sister. The Bible nar- 
rative, like the plays of Shakespeare, is so highly dra- 
atic and so true to human nature, that a great deal can 
be inferred from a few incidents and words. 

The notices of Miriam are brief, but they show a 
character determined, ready, prompt, and of that sort 
to which leadership is a necessity. The readiness with 
which, as a little girl, she spoke up to the Egyptian prin- 
ces’, her bold, dexterous proposition to call a Hebrew 
nurse for the child, shows a nature full of resources and 
full of self-confidence, prompt to assume responsibility. 
We find her ready to stand forth with her brother at the 
head ef her nation in the great festival of deliverance, 
and that so evident was her uscendency that all the 
women followed her as a natural-born leader. Moses 
appears to have had very little self-assertion, and as 
natural a shrinking from leadership as his sister had 
call for it. There was undoubtedly that about him 
that made everybody free to advise him, as in the case 
of Jethro, his father-in-law, and he was meek to re- 


‘ceive advice and suggestion. 


We can quite believe that to a gifted prophetic elder 
sister, who aspired to govern, and had a perfect pas- 
sion for management, Moses might often and amiably 
have deferred; but there came a time when this inter- 
ference of the sister stretched over a ground properly 
belonging to the man. Moses, it appears, took the 
liberty of marrying a wife to suit himself and not his 
sister, and Miriam appears to have been as much 
stirred up about it as if she had a right to dictate. 
More than this, she appears to have employed her 
talent and eloquence in stirring up Aaren about it. 
and there was family quarrel, that is to say, the two 
united against Moses. Furthermore, it seems that the 
pure fire of prophetic enthusiasm, that precious gift of 
God, had unwarily been suffered to degenerate into 
the strange fire of selfish ambition. Insensibly to her- 
self, Miriam had passed out of the region of divine in- 
spiration into that of self-seeking, self-aggrandise- 
ment. 

The story is told in the book of Numbers, chap. xii. : 

“And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses on 
account of an Ethiopian woman whom he had married. 
And they said, Hath the Lord spoken only by Moses? 
hath he not spoken by us also?”’ 

As fire flashes through smoke, so the flames of sup- 
pressed personal ambition flash through the smoulder- 
ing family quarrel. Moses despises her advice, and 
insists on going his own way. And, after all, is he not 
assuming too much? Why should he alone rule this 
people, when she could so much more wisely direct? 
Was not her inspiration as good as his? Had not God 
spoken by her? It is added, significantly, “‘And the 
Lord heard it.” 

“And the Lord spake suddenly unto Moses and 
Aaron, and unte Miriam, Come out ye three unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation. And they three came 
out. And the Lord came down in the pillar of cloud, and 
stood in the door of the tabernacle, and called Aaron 
and Miriam : and they both came out. And he said, Hear 
now my words: if there be a prophet among you, I the 
Lord will make myself known to him in a vision, and 
speak unto him inadream. My servant Moses is not so, 
who is faithful in all my house. With him I will speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, not in dark 
speeches; the similitude of the Lord shail he behold: 
wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against 
my servant Moses? 

“And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
them; and he departed. And the cloud departed off the 
tabernacle; and, behold, Miriam became leprous, white 
as snow: and Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, 
she was leprous. And Aaron said to Moses, Alas, my 
lord, I beseech thee, lay not the sin upon us wherein 
we have done foolishly, and wherein we have sinned. 
Let her not be as one dead, of whom the flesh is half 
consumed when he cometh out of his mother’s womb. 
And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, Heal her now, 
O Lord, I beseech thee!” 





In answer to this intercession, the punishment was 
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remitted after seven days. And the record says: “ And 
Miriam was shut out of the camp seven days: and the 
people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in again.” 

The terrific and loathsome infliction that fell on 
Miriam alone seemed to recognize in her the source 
and incitement which had brought Aaron into the sin. 
It was a fearful symbol of the spiritual corruption and 
decay which comes on when the divine gift of pro- 
phetic enthusiasm becomes perverted into selfish 
ambition and personal vanity. The prophetess becomes 
a loathsome and corrupting being, whose touch is pol- 
lution. 

The freedom of Moses from any stain of selfish am- 
bition is most remarkable. Averse to assuming the 
command of the people, he all along appears more 
bowed down with the burdens of the station than exalt- 
ed by its honors. When the seventy elders were ap- 
pointed by advice of his father-in-law®and the spirit of 
prophecy descended upon them, a young man ran to 
tell Moses, as if it were some unwelcome tidings; but 
Moses replied: “‘ Enviest thou for my sake? would to 
God the Lord’s people were all prophets.’’ Moses was 
not his own vindicator, he waited in patience for God 
to speak for him. 

The perfect unselfish simplicity and disinterestedness 
of Moses were traits that seemed to bring him into a 
special nearness to his beniguant Master. Nowhere in 
the Bible is a record of such near communion. Occa- 
sionally we seem to see, on the part of the mysterious 
Divine One, a sort of tender testing and trying of the 
human creature, such as a father uses with a favorite 
child when he touches and tries him to draw out his 
quick earnest replies, listening to them with smiling 
indulgence. Thus the Lord proposes to cast off the sin- 
ful people and make a nation of Moses instead, and then 
Kstens graciously to the impassioned pleading of his 
child, and allows Moses to tell him what the Egyptians 
will think of him, and that his honor will be compro- 
mised if he does it. Asa man holds a precious gem in 
his hands and turns it this way and that, to see it 
sparkle and prove it without a flaw, so the Heavenly 
One seemed to exult in the perfect unselfishness of 
Moses, and delight to turn him this way and that, to 
see the sparkle of his purity. 

Only once did the spirit of selfism mar the beauty 
of this character. Once, provoked beyond ail endur- 
ance, he spake unadvisedly with his lips, and his 
Heavenly Friend held him too dear not to reprove it 
deeply. The sins of Aaron, who seems to have been 
constitutionally of a weak and yielding character, are 
never visited with the punishments which fell on the 
stronger natures of Miriam and Moses. Of the stronger 
and greater natures more stringent were the exac- 
tions; they whom the Lord loved most he chastened 
most severely. Love is exacting, it will accept nothing 
of its beloved but perfection. After this scene in the 
desert, we lose sight of Miriam, and are only reminded 
of her in one significant passage, where it is said: ‘ Re- 
member what the Lord thy God did to Miriam by the 
way, after ye were come forth out of Egypt.’’ That 
Miriam was restored to her station and standing among 
the people appears from a passage in the prophet 
Micah, where her name is mentioned as one of the di- 
vinely commissioned leaders of the Jewish nation. The 
Lord is represented as saying to the nation: “I brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out 
of the house of slaves, and sent before thee Moses and 
Aaron and Miriam” (Micah vi. 4). Doubtless the ter- 
rible rebuke she received was needed, and was effica- 
cious. Strong natures have strong faults, and often 
need violent remedies; but remedy is always mercy. 

The death of Moses is mysteriously touching. He 
was to leave the people for whom he had cared so long, 
go up into a mountain, and look on the land of prom- 
ise, and die. He died alone, with none but his Maker, 
but is it loneliness to be with Him? The rabbinic tra- 
dition of his last moments is touching and beautiful. 
It says that Moses stretched himself down to die, but 
his soul lingered, trembiing and shrinking, till the Al- 
mighty Father leaned over and kissed him, and his soul 
passed to the bosom of his God. 





WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. A.cort, 
Author of “Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER X. 
MRS. WILKINS’ MINISTER. 


EXT day Christie braved the lion in his den, 
otherwise the flinty Flint, in her second-class 
boarding-house, and found that alarm and remorse had 
produced a softening effect upon her. She was unfeign- 
edly glad to see her lost lodger safe, and finding that 
the new friends were likely to put her in the way of 
paying her debts, this much harassed matron per- 
mitted her to pack up her possessions, leaving one 
trunk as asort of hostage. Then, with promises to re- 
deem it as soon as possible, Christie said good-bye to the 
little room where she had hoped and suffered, lived 
and labored so long, and went joyfully back to the 
humble home she had found with the good laundress. 
All the following week Christie ‘‘ chored round,” as 
Mrs. Wilkins called the miscellaneous light work she let 
her do. Much washing, combing, and clean pinafore- 
ing of children fell to her share, and she enjoyed it 
amazingly ; then, when the elder ones were packed off 
to school she lent a hand to any of the numberless 
tasks housewives find to do from morning till night. 








In the afternoon, when other work was done, and little 
Vic asleep or happy with her play-things, Christie 
clapped laces, sprinkled muslins, and picked out edg- 
ings at the great table where Mrs. Wilkins stood iron- 
ing, fluting, and crimping till the kitchen bristled all 
over with immaculate frills and tiounces. 

It was pretty delicate work, and Christie liked it, for 
Mrs. Wilkins was an adept at her trade and took as 
much pride and pleasure in it as any French blanchis- 
scuse tripping through the streets of Paris with a tree 
full of coquettish caps, capes, and petticoats borne be- 
fore her by a half invisible boy. 

Being women, of course, they talked as industriously 
as they worked; fingers flew and tongues clacked with 
equal profit and pleasure, and by Saturday, Christie 
had made up her mind that Mrs. Wilkins was the most 
sensible woman she ever knew. Her grammar was an 
outrage upon the memory of Lindley Murray, but the 
goodness of her heart would have done honor to any 
saint in the calendar. She was very plain, and her 
manners were by no means elegant, but good temper 
made that homely face most lovable, and natural re- 
finement of soul made mere external polish of small 
account. Her shrewd ideas and odd sayings amused 
Christie very much, while her good sense and bright 
way of looking at things did the younger woman a 
world of good. 

Mr. Wilkins devoted himself to the making of shoes 
and the consumption of food, with the silent regularity 
of a placid animal. His one dissipation was tobacco, 
and ina fragrant cloud of smoke he lived and moved 
and had his being so entirely that he might have been 
described as a pipe with a man somewhere behind it. 
Christie once laughingly spoke of this habit and de- 
clared she would try it herself if she thought it would 
make her as quiet and undemonstrative as Mr. Wil- 
kins, who, to tell the truth, made no more impression 
on her than a fly. 

‘*T don't approve on’t, but he might do wuss. We 
all have to have our comforts somehow, so I let Lisha 
smoke as much as he likes, and he let’s me gab, so it’s 
about fair, I reckon,”’ answered Mrs. Wilkins, from the 
suds. 

She laughed as she spoke, but something in her face 
made Christie suspect that at some period of his life 
Lisha had done ** wuss; "’ and subsequent observations 
confirmed this suspicion and another one also—that 
his good wife had saved him, and was gently easing 
him back to self-control and self-respect. But, as old 
Fuller quaintly says, ‘‘She so gently folded up his 
faults in silence that few guessed them,” and loyally 
paid him that respect which she desired others to be- 
stow. It was always “ Lisha and me,” “I'll ask my 
husband,” or “ Lisha’ll know; he don’t say much, but 
he’s a dreadful smart man,’’ and she kept up the fic- 
tion so dear to her wifely soul by endowing him with 
her own virtues, and giving him the credit of her own 
intelligence. 

Christie loved her all the better for this devotion, 
and for her sake treated Mr. Wilkins as if he possessed 
the strength of Sampson and the wisdom of Solomon. 
He received her respect as if it was his due, and now 
and then graciously accorded her a few words beyond 
the usual scanty allowance of morning and evening 
greetings. At his shop all day, she only saw him at 
medals and sometimes of an evening, for Mrs. Wilkins 
tried to keep him at home safe from temptation, and 
Christie helped her by reading, talking, and frolicking 
with the children, so that he might find home attrac- 
tive. He loved his babies and would even relinquish 
his precious pipe for a time to ride the little chaps on 
his foot, or amuse Vic with shadow rabbits on the wall. 

At such times the entire content in Mrs, Wilkins’s 
face made tobacco fumes endurable, and the burden 
of a dull man’s presence less oppressive to Christie, who 
loved to pay her debts in something besides money. 

As they sat together finishing off some delicate laces 
that Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Wilkins said, “ Ef it’s 
fair to-morrow I want you to go to my meetin’ and 
hear my minister. It'll do you good.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Mr. Power.” 

Christie looked rather startled, for she had heard of 
Thomas Power as a rampant radical and infidel of the 
deepest dye, and been warned never to visit that den 
of iniquity called his free church. 

“Why, Mrs. Wilkins, you don’t mean it!” she said, 
leaving her lace to dry at the most critical stage. 

“Yes, I do!’ answered Mrs. Wilkins, setting down 
her flat-iron with emphasis, and evidently preparing to 
fight valiantly for her minister, as most women will. 

“T beg your pardon; I was a little surprised, for I'd 
heard all sorts of things about him,’’ Christie hastened 
to say. 

‘Did you ever hear him, or read any of his writings?” 
demanded Mrs. Wilkins, with a calmer air. 

‘“* Never.” 

‘Then don’t judge. You go hear and see that blessed 
man, and ef you don’t say he’s the shadow of a great 
rock in a desert land, I'll give up,” cried the good wo- 
man, waxing poetical in her warmth. 

‘I will to please you, if nothing else. I did go once 
just because I was told not to; but he did not preach 
that day and everything was so peculiar, I didn’t 
know whether to like it or be shocked.” 

“Tt is kind of sing’lar at fust, I’m frees to confess, 
and not as churchy as some folks like. But there aint 
no place but that big enough to hold the crowds that 
want to go, for the more he’s abused the more folks 
flock to see him. They git their money’s wuth I do be- 





lieve, for though there aint no pulpits and pews, there's 
a sight of brotherly love round in them seats, and pious 
practice, as well as powerful preaching, in that shabby 
desk. He don’t need no commandments painted up 
behind him to read on Sunday, for he keeps ‘em in his 
heart and life all the week as honest as man can.” 

There Mrs. Wilkins paused, flushed and breathless 
with her defence, and Christie said, candidly: * I did 
like the freedom and goodwill there, for people sat 
where they liked, and no one frowned over shut pew- 
doors, at me a stranger. An old black woman sat next 
me, and said ‘ Amen' when she liked what she heard, 
and a very shabby young man was on the other, listen- 
ing as if his soul was as hungry as his body. People 
read books, laughed and cried, clapped when pleased, 
and hissed when angry; that I did not like.” 

‘No more does Mr. Power, he don’t mind the cryin’ 
and the smilin’ as it’s nat’ral: but noise and disrespect 
of no kind ain’t pleasing to him. His own folks behave 
becomin’, but strangers go and act as they like, think- 
ing that there ain’t no bounds to the word free. Then 
we are picked at for their doin’s, and Mr. Power has 
to carry other folkses’ sins on his shoulders. But, dear 
suz, it ain’t much matter after all, ef the inside is well- 
meanin’. Children always make a noise a strivin’ after 
what they want most, and I shouldn’t wonder ef the 
Lord forgive all our short-comin’s of that sort, sense we 
are hankerin’ and reachin’ for the truth.” 

‘I wish I had heard Mr. Power that day, for I was 
striving after peace with all my heart, and he might 
have given it to me,’’ said Christie, interested and im- 
pressed with what she heard. 

‘Wal, no, dear, I guess not. Peace ain’t give to no 
one all of a sudden, it gen’lly comes through much 
tribulation, and the sort that comes hardest is best 
wuth havin’. Mr. Power would a’ ploughed and har- 
rered you, 30 to speak, and sowed good seed liberal; 
then ef you warn’t barren ground things would have 
throve, and the Lord give you a harvest accordin’ to 
your labor. Who did you hear?” asked Mrs, Wilkins, 
pausing to starch and clap vigorously. 

“A very young man who seemed to be airing his 
ideas and beliefs in the frankest manner. He belabor- 
ed everybody and everything, upset church and state, 
called names, arranged heaven and earth to suit him- 
self, and evidently meant every word he said. Much 
of it would have been ridiculous if the boy had not 
been so thoroughly in earnest; sincerity always com- 
mands respect, and though people smiled, they liked 
his courage, and seemed to think he would make a man 
when his spiritual wild oats were sown.” 

“T ain’t a doubt on’t. We often have such, and they 
ain’t all empty talk, nuther; some of e’m are surpris- 
ingly bright, and all mean so well I don’t never reluct 
to hear ’em. They must blow off their steam some- 
wheres, else they’d bust with the big idees a swellin’ in 
‘em; Mr. Power knows it and gives ’em the chance 
they can’t find nowheres else. ’Pears to me,” added 
Mrs. Wilkins, ironing rapidly as she spoke, *‘ that folks 
is very like clothes, and a sight has to be done to keep 
‘em clean and whole. All on us has to lend a hand in 
this dreadful mixed up wash, and each do our part, 
same as you and me is now. There's scrubbiu’ and 
bilin’, wrenchin’ and bluein’, dryin’ and foldin’, ironin’ 
and polishin’, before any of us is fit for wear a Sun- 
day mornin’.” 

“What part does Mr. Power do?” asked Christie, 
much amused at this peculiarly appropriate simile. 

“The scrubbin’ and the bilin’ ; that’s always the hard- 
est and the hottest part. He starts the dirt and gits the 
stains out, and leaves ’em ready for other folks to 
finish off. It ain’t such pleasant work as hangin’ out, 
orsuch pretty work as doin’ up, but some one’s got to do 
it, and them that’s strongest does it best, though they 
don’t git half so much credit as them as polishes and 
crimps. That’s showy work, but it wouldn’t be no use 
ef the things warn’t well washed fust,’”’ and Mrs. Wil- 
kins thoughtfully surveyed the snowy musliu cap with 
its border fluted like the petals of a prim white daisy 
that hung on her hand. 

“I'd like to be a washerwoman of that sort; but as 
I'm not one of the strong, I'll be a laundress, and try 
to make purity as attractive as you do,”’ said Christie, 
soberly. 

“Ah, my dear, it’s warm and wearin’ work I do 
assure you, and hard to give satisfaction, try as you 
may. CroWns of glory ain’t wore in this world, but it’s 
my ‘pinion that them that does the hard jobs here will 
stand a good chance of havin’ extra bright ones when 
they git through.” 

“T know you will,” said Christie, warmly. 

“Land alive, child! I warn’t thinking of Cynthy 
Wilkins, but Mr. Power. I'll be satisfied ef I can set 
low down somewheres and see him git the meddle. He 
wont in this world, but I know there’s rewards savin’ 
up for him byme-by.” 

“T’li go to-morrow if it pours!” said Christie, with 
decision. 

“Do, and [’ll lend you my bunnit,”’ cried Mrs. Wil- 
kins, passing, with comical rapidity, from crowns of 
glory to her own cherished head-gear. 

“Thank you, but I can’t wear blue, Lloek as yellow 
as a dandelion in it. Mrs. Flint let me have my best 
things though I offered to leave them, so I shall be re- 
spectable and by-and-by blossom out." 

On the morrow Christie went early, got a good seat, 
and for half an hour watched the gathering of the 
motley congregation that filled the great hall. Some 
came in timidly, as if doubtful of their weleome; some 
noisily, as if, as Mrs. Wiikinssaid, they had not learned 
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the wide difference between liberty and license; many 
as if eager and curious; and a large number with the 
look of children gathering round a family table ready 
to be fed, and sure that wholesome food would be 
bountifully provided for them. 

Christie was struck by the large proportion of young 
people in the place, of all classes, both sexes, and 
strongly contrasting faces. Delicate girls looking with 
the sweet wistfulness of maidenly hearts for something 
strong to lean upon and love; sad-eyed women turning 
to heaven for the consolations or the satisfactions earth 
could not give them; anxious mothers perplexed with 
many cares, trying to find light and strength; young 
men with ardent faces, restless, aspiring, and impet- 
uous, longing to do and dare; tired-looking students, 
with perplexed wrinkles on their foreheads, evidently 
come to see if this man had discovered the great secrets 
they were delving after; and soul-sick people trying 
this new, and perhaps dangerous medicine, when others 
failed to cure. Many earnest, thoughtful men and 
women were there, some on the anxious seat, and some 
already at peace, having found the clue that leads safely 
through the labyrinth of life. Here and there a good 
grey head, a placid old face, or one of those fine coun- 
tenances that tell, unconsciously, the beautiful story of 
a victorious soul. 

Some read, some talked, some had flowers in their 
hands, and all sat at ease, rich and poor, black and 
white, young and old, waiting for the coming of the 
man who had power to attract and hold so many of his 
kind. Christie was so intent on watching those about 
her that she did not see him enter, and only knew it by 
the silence which began justin front of her, and seemed 
to flow backward like a wave, leaving a sea of ex- 
pectant faces turning to one point. That point was a 
grey head, just visible above the little desk which stood 
in the middle of a great platform. A vase of lovely 
flowers was on the little shelf at one side, a great Bible 
reposed on the other, and a manuscript lay whitely on 
the red slope between. 

In a moment Christie forgot everything else, and 
waited with a curious anxiety to see what manner of 
man this was. Presently he got up with an open book 
in his hand, saying, in a strong, cheerful voice: ‘* Let us 
sing,”’ and having read a hymn as if he had composed 
it, he sat down again. 

Then everybody did sing; not harmoniously, but 
heartily, led by an organ, which the voices followed at 
their own sweet will. At first, Christie wanted to smile, 
for some shouted and some hummed, some sat silent, 
and others sung sweetly; but before the hymn ended 
she likedit, and thought that the natural praise of each 
individual soul was perhaps more grateful to the ear of 
God than masses by great masters, or psalms warbled 
tunefully by hired opera singers. 

Then Mr. Power rose again, and Jaying his hands to- 
gether, with a peculiarly soft and reverent gesture, 
lifted up his face and prayed. Christie had never heard 
a prayer like that before; so devout, so comprehensive 
and so brief. A quiet talk with God, asking nothing but 
more love and duty toward him and our fellow-men; 
thanking him for many mercies, and confiding all 
things trustfully to the ‘‘dear father and mother of 
souls;”’ 

The sermon which followed was as peculiar as the 
prayer, and as effective. ‘‘One of Power’s judgment- 
day sermons,” as she heard one man say to another, 
when it was over. Christie certainly felt at first as if 
kingdoms and thrones were geing down, and each man 
being sent to his own place. A powerful and popular 
wrong was arrested, tried, and sentenced then and 
there, with a courage and fidelity that made plain 
words eloquent, and stern justice beautiful. He did 
not take David of old for his text, but the strong, sin- 
ful, splendid Davids of our day, who had not fulfilled 
the promise of their youth, and whose seeming success 
was a delusion and asnare to themselves and others, 
sure to be followed by sorrowful abandonment, defeat 
andshame. The ashes of the ancient hypocrites and 
Pharisees was left in peace, but those now living were 
heartily denounced ; modern money changers scourged 
out of the temple, and the everlasting truth set up 
therein. 

As he spoke, not loudly nor vehemently, but with 
the indescribable effect of inward force and true 
inspiration, a curious stir went through the crowd at 
times, as a great wind sweeps over a corn field, lifting 
the broad leaves to the light and testing the strength 
of root and stem. People looked at one another 
with a roused expression; eyes kindled, heads nodded 
involuntary approval, and an empahtic “ that’s 
so!” dropped from the lips of men who saw their 
own vague instincts and silent opinions strongly con- 
firmed and nobly uttered. Consciences seemed to have 
been pricked to duty, eyes cleared to see that their 
golden idols had feet of clay, and wavering wills 
strengthened by the salutary courage and integrity of 
one indomitable man. 

Another hymn, and a benediction that seemed like a 
fit grace after meat, and then the crowd poured out; 
not yawning, thinking of best clothes, or longing for 
dinner, but waked up, full of talk, and eager to do 
something to redeem the country and the world. 

Christie went rapidly home because she could not 
help it, and burst in upon Mrs. Wilkins with a face full 
of enthusiasm, exclaiming, while she cast off her bonnet 
as if her head had outgrown it since she left: 

“Tt was splendid! I never heard such a sermon be- 
fore, and I’ll never go to church any where else.” 

“I knew it! ain’t it fillin’? don’t it give you a kind of 








spir?tal b’ist, and make things wuth more somehow?” 
cried Mrs. Wilkins, gesticulating with the pepper-pot in 
away which did not improve the steak she was cook- 
ing, and caused great anguish to the noses of her 
offspring, who were watching the operation. 

Quite deaf to the chorus of sneezes which accom- 
panied her words, Christie answered, brushing back 
her hair, as if to get a better out-look at creation gene- 
rally : 

“Oh, yes, indeed! At first it was rather terrible, and 
yet so true [wouldn't change a word of it. But I don’t 
wonder he is misunderstood, belied, and abused. He 
tells the truth so plainly, and lets in the light so clearly, 
that hypocrites and sinners must fear and hate him. I 
think he was a little hard and unsparing, sometimes, 
though [ don’t know enough to judge the men and 
measures he condemned. I admire him very much, but 
I should be afraid of him if 1 ever saw him nearer.” 

“No, you wouldn't; not a grain. You hear him 
preach agin and you'll find him as gentle as a lamb. 
Strong folks is apt to be ruther ha’sh at times; they 
can’t help it no more than this stove can help scorchin’ 
the vittles when it gits red hot. Dinner’s ready, so set 
right up and tell me all about it,’’ said Mrs. Wilkins, 
slapping the steak on to the platter, and beginning to 
deal out fried potatoes all round with absent-minded 
lavishness. 

Christie talked, and the good soul enjoyed that far 
more than her dinner, for she meant to ask Mr. Power 
to help her find the right sort of home for the stranger 
whose unfitness for her present place was every day 
made more apparent to the mind of her hostess. 

“What took you there first?’’ asked Christie, still 
wondering at Mrs. Wilkins’ choice of a minister. 

‘The Lord, my dear,”’ answered the good woman, in 
atone of calm conviction. ‘‘I’d heard of him, and I 
always have a leanin’ towards them that’s reviled; so 
one Sabbath I felt to so, and did. ‘That's the gospel 
for me,’ says I, ‘my old church ain’t big enough now, 
and I ain’t goin’ to set and nod there any longer,’ and 
I didn’t.” 

“Hadn't you any doubts about it, any fears of going 
wrong or being sorry afterwards?" asked Christie, 
who believed, as many do, that religion could not be 
attained without much tribulation of some kind. 

“In some things folks is led; I be frequent, and 
when them leadin’s come I don’t ask no questions but 
jist foller, and it always turns out right.” 

“T wish I could be led.” 

“ You be, my dear, every day of your life only you 
don’t see it. When you are doubtful, set still till the 
call comes, then git up and walk whichever way it says, 
and you wont fall. You've had bread and water long 
enough, now you want meat and wine a spell; take it 
and when it’s time for milk and honey some one will 
fetch’em ef you keep your table ready. The Lord feeds 
us right; it’s we that quarrel with our vittles.”’ ; 

“T will,” said Christie, and began at once to prepare 
her little board for the solid food of which she had 
had a taste that day. 

(To be continued.) 
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YO one can tell what would be the thought of 
Ri the composer who should hear Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony played through simply in one part—especi- 
ally if it were played on a poor instrument; and still 
more especially if it were played with a great many 
mistakes. 

Now, the joys and benefits of Christian life, as they 
lie disclosed to us in the New Testament, are based 
upon certain suppositions. There are a score, as it 
were, of parts in it; and men play one part, and play 
it very poorly; they play upon a very poor instrument ; 
and then they put the question: “Why do I not 
realize what is said, in the New Testament, to spring 
from such and such things?” 

The prime conditions—that sunny, hopeful and 
cheerful mood, which is the inspiration of divine love; 
the sense of the prolongation of life in immortality; 
the sense of divine providence and protection—all 


these are implied in the New Testament. When, 
therefore, we undertake to realize in ourselves 
certain fruits of the Spirit—righteousness, peace, 
joy in the Holy Ghost—and wonder why they 
do not come forth, it is because the grand 


primary conditions are themselves wanting, out of 
which it is possible for these things to spring. You 
cannot realize them where pride is predominant, and 
where, on the whole, it is the rudder of business, and 
shapes your general course. You cannot “gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.””. You cannot, out 
of astate of which pride is the predominant quality, 
reap the fruits of the Spirit, which you are seeking 
after. And where love of praise is the predominant 
element, you cannot express from that cluster the 
cordial and the wine which are described in the Word 
of God, and which every one longs for. 

Fake a single instance, the living together of Chris- 
tians—member with member in the same family, or 
family with family in the neighborhood, and in church 








connections. We are told to “mind not high things;” 
to not be looking at people who are prospered, and 
who stand well; to ‘‘condescend to men of low es- 
tate;” to let the fraternal impulse be just as strong 
toward those who are lew as toward those who are 
nigh; not to let the external condition overrule the 
sense of the personality of those who are around about 
us. 
have what we all know to be the impulse of generosity. 
We teach our child: 4i—and have not only to teach 
them but to drill them—to give the largest orange to 
the little sister, and soon. We teach them, with labor- 
ious care, to be generous; that is, “to esteem others 
better than themselves; to do more for others than 
they do for themselves; to think more of others’ hap- 
piness than of their own. “In honor preferring one 
another ;” seeking to build others up, rather than our- 
selves—this is the general scope of our Lord’s teach- 
ing: And out of this single element—a sensibility to 
the welfare of other men, to their good, to their 2d- 
vancemerut—out of that one fountain, what wonderful 
results spring, or may be made to! 

-Then there is another element—that of confession. 
“Confess your faults one to another.” There is not a 
single person who does not know that he is just as sub- 
ject to fault as the sparks are to fly upward; but the 
probability is that there is not cne of us who likes to 
fulfill this Command of Christ and acknowledge his 
faults. Ido not understand that this means that we 
are to go around and make a business of confessing 
our faults, but that in the ordinary ways of life we are 
to be ready, instantly, to own and rectify those faults 
and infelicities which spring from our disposition. 

Look, for a moment, at the way im which things 
work in the household. See how disputes begin. 
See how each person defends his side; how one 
makes a charge against the other; how it is denied; 
how each fortifies himself; how both send out flery 
lances of words at each other; how the assumption on 
each side is, ‘‘ A proper spirit demands that I should 
not give up; and Tam not going to confess that lam 
to blame in this, that, and the other thing.’”’ The spirit 
of Scripture is quick, facile, yielding; so that if you 
have bruised, if you have pierced, if you have hurt 
another, there shall be that feeling of love, that ten- 
dency to self-sacrifice, by which instantly you shall re- 
cognize your faultiness, your blame-worthiness, and 
make reparation for the injuries which you have 
done. 

How little do men think of this text as referring to 
their ordinary life! They have an impression that 
faithfulness in Christian life demands that they should 
soar higher than Jacob’s ladder went; that they should 
compass the great themes of the Godhead; but let me 
tell you that you will realize God more by a perception 
of these simple preceptial elements of divinity, in their 
relation to our daily life, than you will by mere medi- 
tation. It is by practice of the new man, it is by intro- 
ducing the new life into all our daily thought, and 
feeling, and conduct, that we come to know how God 
feels, what is the divine nature, what are the divine 
motions, if cne may so say. The frictions of life, the 
constant interpolations between one and another— 
how they wear away the peace, the comfort, which 
men take in each other. 

Now, there are two points in respect to this last ele- 
ment—faultiness. He who assumes that he is not 
liable to fault knows nothing about himself. There is 
not a person who is well attuned. There is not a per- 
son who is not out of tune in spots pretty much all the 
time. What with temperament and education, what 
with the cares and burdens of life, what with tempta- 
tions and annoyances, almost every body is off from his 
bulance more or less every single day. Sothat the gene- 
ral recognition of our personal faultiness ought to be a 
part of the inward consciousness of every one, every 
single day. Then, when those who are hurt by us, in 
the family—children by those who are above them; or 
equals by each other, in the distribution of the offices of 
life and its duties; or, friends by friends; or, neighbors 
by neighbors; when men with whom you are brought 
in contact, and on whom your hand has fallen heavily, 
complain of you—then the true spirit of Christ is not 
arrogance, is not self-defense, is not impatience, butisa 
ready acknowledgment, a sweet confession of our 
blameworthiness. 

Not that we should always think that we are to 
blame when others think that we are; but it is worth 
our while to consider what other people think of us; 
to make it such food for reflection as will oftentimes 
lead us to discover faults, infelicitous ways in ourselves, 
which otherwise we should remain ignorant of. While 
it is not necessary that everybody else’s opinion should 
guide our opinion, the presumption is that no person 
outside of us will complain of or feel a fault in us that 
has not some existence, some root. So that one of the 
most salutary, though not one of the most pleasant ex- 
periences of men, is that examination by which they 
detect in themselves the cause of that which produces 
pain or suffering in those who are around about 
them. 

If there were the same gentleness, the same forbear- 
ance, the same sweetness, the same humility in large 
bodies that you sometimes sce in little circles; if it 
could be made to pervade the whole church, what har- 
mony there would be! How perfect the symphony of 
Christian life would be! If all, if the great score, in 
the church could perform their parts well—in such a 
way as to bring out the multiplicity, and variety, and 
beauty of divine love, as it is transfused through the 


We are told to prefer one another in honor—to + 
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humaw soul—there would be a music in Christian life 
and in religious bodies which, presented before the 
community, would win men as no preaching and no 
exhortation Can possibly win them. 





A DESIDERATUM. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
N common with the fifty thousand ministers 
(not to mention the innumerable ethers who are 
Bible-students) in the United States, I need a book. 
Strange want in this no-end-of-many-books age! But 
let me describe it, and ask you, Mr. Editor, if it is not 
a desideratum : 

1. Its nane.—The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament., with the Apocrypha. 

2. Its size.—It should be a companion volume to 
Cruden’s Concordance Unabridged. 

3. Its style.—Wholly without note or comment. 

* Proof” (as Mr. Boston would say): 

1. No minister’s library is complete without the 
Apocrypha. 

2. Cruden’s Unabridged contains a concordance to 
the Apocrypha. 

3. No house (that I know of) publishes the Apocry- 
pha, except in the costly, cumbersome agents’ Bibles, 
and these are burdened with notes, comments, weights, 
measures, moneys, psalms in metre, explanations, and 
abridged concordances, all which the minister already 
possesses in better form and unabridged in other vol- 
umes. 

4. The book described (and desired), and Cruden, 
would be a library in themselves, and “ patently ’’a 
desideratum to READER. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


HE Athenwum commences a review of a pirated 

edition of Bret Harte by saying: ‘‘ We are glad to hear 

that there is a probability that the chief humorist and poet 

of the Far West is likely soon to come among us for a long 
stay.” 

—Four thousand Dissenting ministers have petitioned 
the House of Lords to pass the Bill legalizing marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has taken charge of the petition. The Saturday Review 
still insists that the passage of the Bill ‘‘ would be felt as an 
intolerable hardship by the great majority of the nation,” it 
is so convenient to have without scandal the services of the 
sisters of a deceased wife. Are deceased wives the rule? 

—A recent publication on “‘The Armed Strength of 
Russia ”’ gives the Czar a field army, ready at fifteen days’ no- 
tice, of 534,960 infantry, 192,474 cavalry, and 1,968 guns and 
mitrailleuses. Adding the second line of reserve, the Russian 
army numbers about 1,200,000, and the recruiting organization 
and the militia swell to about two millions the number of 
combatants which Russia could put into the field. By the or- 
ganization recently introduced, the instructions for mobiliza- 
tion adopted, and the law of universal liability to military 
service, this whole force will be made immediately available, 
as in Prussia. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s administration, before its recent 
overturn, had defeated more votes of censure than were ever 
before brought against any Administration, and the confidence 
of his party, which had enabled him to do this, has not unna- 
turally restored from defeat even a statesman who seems to 
combine with some marked faults some of the highest attri- 
butes of a political leader. 


—The Catholics appear to have overplayed their 
game in aiding to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for giving 
them a full and fair chance with Protestants. The Bill gave 
them a great deal more than they will ever be offered by any- 
body else, and they really meant to accept, only they thought 
they could get at least a little more by angry remonstrance. 
The blunder has cost them the whole, and set free against 
them “that enormous store of the Rome-hating, Catholic- 
snubbing spirit, of which England and Scotland always keep 
a ready-made supply.” They must go to the wall now, as in 
Germany. 

—France has had since 1850 a law on public educa- 
tion which is far less liberal to Catholics than Mr. Gladstone's 
rejected Bill, yet the Catholic bishops consented to it, and got 
a full consent from Rome to act under it, in a Council of 
Public Instruction in which they are permanently a small 
minority, and that by the side of men many of whom have no 
faith at all. 


—To carry through the measures of Bismarck for re- 
pressing Romish influence in Germany, it has been found 
necessary to amend certain parts of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion. This delays, but does not defeat the scheme. With de- 
lay, however, all that is involved in the famous three mea- 
sures comes to be more clearly seen. Not only are the Ultru- 
montanes made martyrs, but the Protestant pietists cry out 
against supervision, and the radical friends of university cul- 
ture fear that making all candidates for ministry go through 
a university training will bring down the university standard, 
of free thought and science, at least, if not of learning and 
mental discipline. ‘ 

—Dangers in Europe are thus summed up by a lead- 
ing English journal: the danger of debt, the danger of reli- 
gious difference, the danger of disintegration. In Spain all 
three exist. Spain has no money and no available resources; 
it is rent with civil struggles based on religious differences ; 
and it is threatened with disruption in the name of a Federal- 
ism which means local sovereignty and sectional animosities. 
France is only less in the same threefold peril. Germany and 
England need not fear about money, but both are in no small 
danger from religious differences and the disintegrating ten- 
dencies of democracy and socialism. Russia stamps out reli- 
gious differences, but has seriously to consider the danger 
of debt and the danger of disintegration. 


—Thiers has secured a calm in the struggle of French 
Parties by telling all to let well enough alone, and by showing 
each that the future is to be waited for rather than the present 
quarreled over. The well enough for the Republicans is that 
there now is a Republic; the well enough for the Monarchists 





is that the future is as free to them as to anybody; the well 
enough for all is public order and payment of the German 
indemnity. 

—Austria is trying to create a national feeling by 
providing for a Congress elected by the people directly, in- 
stead of by the local legislatures. What it now has is like our 
Senate; the proposal is to have in place ef this a body direct 
from the people, like our House of Representatives. 


—St. Petersburg has a collection of more than 200,000 
coins, arranged in glass cases according to geographical divis- 
ions. The British Museum has a somewhat larger collection, 
which are now fer the first time placed on exhibition, but 
only 1,200 at a time, so that a visitor must go once in six weeks 
for ten or twelve years to get a look at the whole collection. 








Public Opinion. 








A CAUSE OF WEAKNESS IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


(From an article by James Anthony Froude, in the Christian Intel- 
: ligencer.]) 

ROTEST ANT nations show more energy than Cath- 

olic nations, because the mind is left more free, and the in- 
tellect is undistorted by the authoritative instillment of false 
principles. But Protestant nations have been guilty, as nations, 
of enormous crimes. Protestant individuals who profess the 
soundest of creeds, seem, in their conduct, to have no creed 
at all, beyond a conviction that pleasure is pleasant, and that 
money will purchase it. Political corruption grows up; 
sharp practice in trade grows up—dishonest speculations, 
short weights and measures, and adulteration of food. The 
whole commercial and political Protestant world, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has blossomed out into transactions of 
this kind, and the clergy have for the most part sate by silent, 
and occupy themselves in carving and polishing into com- 
pleteness their schemes of doctrinal salvation. They shrink 
from offending the wealthy members of their congregations. 
They withdraw into the affairs of the other world, and leave 
the present world te men of business and the devil. For the 
working purposes of life, they have allowed the Gospel to be 
superseded by the new formulas of political economy. This 
so-called science is the most barefaced attempt that has ever 
yet been openly made on this earth to regulate human so- 
ciety without God or recognition of the moral law. The clergy 
have allowed it to grow up, to take possession of the air, to 
penetrate schools and colleges, to control the action of legis- 
latures, without even so much as opening their lips in re- 
monstrance. : 

Imagine Knox, or Calvin, or Latimer, coming back to us 
again. To what would they address themselves? To the set- 
tling doctrinal differences between Ritualist and Evangelical ; 
Broad Churchman and Socinian; Episcopalian and Independ- 
ent? Or to the cynical complacency with which the very ex- 
istence of a God is discussed as a problem of speculation ; 
with which the principle of Cain is enunciated as the element- 
ary axiom of life, that man is his own keeper and not his 
brother's ; that his first duty is to himself; that the supreme 
object of his existence is to make his fortune, and enjoy him- 
self in this life ? 

Quam minime credulus future. 

I once ventured to say to a leading Evangelical preacher in 
London, that I thought the clergy were much to blame in 
these matters. If the diseases of society were unapproach- 
able by human law, the clergy might at least keep their con- 
gregations from forgetting that there was a law of another 
kind, which in some shape or other would enforce itself. He 
told me very plainly that he did not look on it as part of his 
duty. He could not save the world, por would he try. The 
world lay in wickedness and would lie in wickedness to the 
end. His business was to save out of it individual souls by 
working on their spiritual emotions, and bringing them to 
what he called the truth. As to what men should do or not 
do, how they should occupy themselves, how and how far 
they might enjoy themselves, on what principles they should 
carry on their daily work—on these and similar subjects he 
had nothing to say, he had no directions to give. 


THE POPE’S AFFECTION FOR AMERICA. 


(Recently. an American Catholic deputation waited upon the Pope 
in the hall of the Countess Matilda, and an address having been 
= to him by Mr. Glover, of New York, he replied as fol- 
HE beautiful and touching expressions of devotion 
and fidelity, which I am often hearing, bring to my heart 
a consolation so much the greater because they express not 
only the sentiments of those here present, but also those of 
all the Catholics of America. In truth, these protestations, 
so sincere and energetic, render me profoundly obliged to the 
nation which offers them. 

Yes, I feel the obligation of being specially mindful of it, 
and, at the same time, of praying for a country so particularly 
blessed by God—blessed as well in the fertility of its soil as in 
its industrial prosperity. Be assured that I beg God to in- 
crease all these blessings, and to fructify them more and 
more, but without omitting, let it be understood, to advise 
everybody that these goods ought not to be the only love of 
those who possess them. North America is incomparably 
richer than every other country, but its riches ought not to form 
its only treasure. 

In the Gospel which I read this morning in the Mass, Jesus 
Christ says: ‘* Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” 
Well, America is a nation devoted to a vast commerce and 
traffic of every description. So far, so good; for, after all, it 
behooves all to look to those things which are necessary to 
satisfy the wants of life; honorable trade in that which Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon us is allowed to all, and it is right 
that the fathers of families should be particularly anxious to 
bring up and maintain their children according to the exi- 
gencies of their several stations in life. There is not the least 
wrong in all that; but it does not behoove us to entertain an 
excessive love for riches; it behooves us not to be too much 
attached to them ; it behooves us not to enchain our hearts too 
strongly to the treasures of the world. This fatal worship of 
prosperity which is purely material is condemned by Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ had also his little purse, he had even an 
administrator—Judas; but you know what was the end of 
this latter in consequence of his immoderate love of money. 
For one to possess money, then; for one honestly to seek in- 
creasing what he has for the purpose of being able to better 
the condition of his family—there is nothing more natural 
and just; but this is on one condition, namely, not to fix the 








heart on the goods of this world, and not to make of thema 
sort of worship. . 

And now I give you my blessing, that the lively faith which 
animates and brings you kere may ever go on increasing in 
your souls for your happiness, and may spread more and 
more throughout America, in order that those who come to 
Rome from that country may be made better if they are al- 
ready good; if not (for all are not really good), that they may 
return thither with their eyes opened and converted. Receive, 
then, the blessing which I give you with all my heart. Re- 
ceive it for yourselves, for your families, for your works, for 
all your affairs, and, above all, receive it for the end of your 
life, in order that you may obtain that which constitutes our 
true end; that is to say, the possession of heaven, in order 
that it may be granted you to go there and express your love 
for Jesus Christ in praising and blessing Him for all eternity. 
Benedictio, Dei, ete. 


A WORP WITH THE CONVERTS. 
[From the Independent.) 
HIS, then, is the truth which must be held steadily 
before all these young converts. It is atime when the 
inseparable union of faith and works needs to be insisted on. 
There is no lesson which the pastors of the churches need to 
impress upon the minds of these neophytes so carefully as 
this: that religion is not the supercilious elder sister of mo- 
rality, but her loving helpmeet rather; that what their reli- 
gion is for is to help them to live right; that if it does not do 
this it is good for nothing at all. We enter into the Christian 
life because we believe that Christ will help us to stop lying 
and lusting and stealing and slandering; to be patient and 
contented and hopeful and brave. A hundred generations of 
disciples testify that he has so helped them ; and we bave his 
word for it, over and over again, that he will so help us. And 
being a Christian is nothing more nor less than taking him at 
his word, and beginning right away to work our own salva- 


} tion from sin, believing that he is working in us, and that his 


grace is sufficent for us. It is taking the very highest ideal 
of manly living, and by his help trying to come up to it every 
day. That is being a Christian, and if any man say that it is 
anything else he is a liar and the truth is not in him. 

To these thousands of Christians all over the land the Inde- 
pendent wants to give the right hand of fellowship. We be- 
lieve, good friends, that the great majority of you are in dead 
earnest in this matter, and we want to help you all we can. 
And this is our pastoral counsel, that you remember always 
that godliness and manliness are not twain, but one; that 
the test of piety is right living ; and that a religion which does 
not make you better husbands and wives, more dutiful chil- 
dren, more faithful friends, more truthful witnesses, more 
honest dealers, more kindly neighbors, more patriotic citi- 
zens, isa fraud andasnare. God save you all from the deep 
delusion of a sentimental and sanctimonious piety, and lead 
you into the path of the just which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day ! 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 
(From “ Old and New” for April.] 

- HAVE always held,” said Ingham, “ that the 

work of a knot of settlers in making their fiest road, 
and building their first town-house, was the simplest illustra- 
tion of our theory of government. It is the first thing done; 
and it shows the whole principle. I carried out the illustra- 
tion in my review of Spencer's ‘Social Statics’—an article 
which has not won the attention it deserves. The suppression 
of crime is not the beginning of government ; the opening of 
communication is. Mon organize in a new region for that; 
then they build a town-house for schools, for worship, and for 
town-meetings. They appoint somebody, who calls out all 
the rest to mend the roads, to break out the snow. They ap- 
point somebody, who chooses the schoolmaster, whom they 
all board in turn, and for whom they all pay taxes. There is 
the primitive cell of government; and, however large the in- 
stitution grows, you can always find the principles in the 
type.” 

“Very well,” said Jasper Rising. “ And I suppose that 
Herbert Spencer, or your friend, John Tyler, would grant 
you thus much; though they might object to your public 
schools. But they would say that there was danger in going 
farther than the primitive action of the infant community. 
They would say that, as the community grew, it must detach 
hospitals, colleges, railroads, and light-houses to independent 
corporations. I do not know in principle why the probate of 
wills should not be transferred to a volunteer association— 
‘Cheap adjustment of estates. No connection with the estab- 
lishment the other side of the way ’"—or why there should not 
be also private courts, which would contract to try men rap- 
idly when they were charged with swindling or murder.” 

“Now, do not get upon one of your exaggerations. You 
know perfectly well that there is great danger that a State 
government or a city government will do very badly work 
that it is not organized to do.” 

“Certainly, 1 do; and I know also that there is just the 
same danger that private companies or contractors will do 
very badly work that they are organized to do. How well 
was the Erie Railroad built by a private corporation? The 
water distribution of Boston and New York is in the hands of 
the city corporations: on the other hand the gas distribution 
is in the hands of half a dozen private companies. There is no 
difference of principle between the two services. Yet in en- 
gineering talent, honesty, cheapness, acconimodation, and 
democratic willingness to serve all, there is no question in 
either city, but what the water distribution is and has been 
far better conducted by the public than the other has been by 
private hands. 

“Well, you may take the school system, the largest single 
item of expense in both cities. Can you find one intelligent 
man ina hundred who does not admit that the public-school 
system, with all the rings and jobs which andoubtedly belong 
to it, is, after all, a better system than any system of educa- 
tion which private or sectarian enterprise can devise ?"’ 

“You cannot appoint a schoolmistress in our town, unless 
her father is a Freemason."’ 

“Very likely. Would you be more apt to, if her appoint- 
ment depended on a close corporation, self-appointed, than 
now, when it depends on a committee, who, in form at 
least, are elected in open ballot? Or would yeu be much 
helped if a commission of Sandemanians, or Episcopalians, or 
Secularists, or Anythingarians, appointed your schoolmis- 
tress? I had as lief have a Freemason’s daughter as the 
daughter of a ‘second secessionist.’ What I mean im all Iam 
saying is, that people quarrel not with government, but with 
human nature,” 
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MYTHS AND MYTH-MAKERS.* 

Mr. John Fiske has made his mark in the literary 
world as a lecturer and writer, possessing at once a wide ac- 
quaintance with niodern schools of thought, and a singular 
felicity and clearness in the statement of their views. To 
condense into single essays the results of learned lives, em- 
bodied in ponderous volumes, is an art not easily acquired ; 
and this art he seems to have mastered. Without disparaging 
anything that he has done hitherto, or meaning to limit in the 
least his possible future achievements, we may say that Mr. 
Fiske’s mind has always seemed to us characteristically a 
critical rather than a creative one. And asa critic, he inter- 
prets rather than judges. Belonging essentially to the posi- 
tive philosophers, whatever he may disclaim of Comte’s spe- 
cial scheme, his writings are colored with the methods of that 
school. It is a pleasant thing to have a graceful and lively 
friend like him to translate for us into the language we talk 
ourselves the wisdom that is either buried in abstruse Ger- 
man or tangled with technicalities in scarcely less abstruse 
English. It is true that Mr. Fiske cannot make the books of 
Max Miiller or Edward Tylor more popularly fascinating than 
they are; but his eclectic treatment of their works is very 
skillful, and the same skill applied to writers less familiarly 
known to the general reader, such as Grimm and Kuhn, ren- 
ders a real and needed service. 

The theory of the origin of myths now generally accepted 
by scholars, and enforced in this series of essays by Mr. Fiske, 
refers them to a literal personification of the objects and 
forces of nature by the uneducated imagination and reason 
ofman. They are not poetical metaphors. ‘ Primitive men,” 
says Mr. Fiske (p. 210), “strictly speaking, do not talk in 
metaphors; they believe in the literal truth of their similes 
and personifications, from which, by survival in culture, our 
poetic metaphors are lineally descended.”” And again (p. 209): 
“Itis not that the early Aryans were myth-makers because 
their language abounded in metaphor; it is that the Aryan 
mother-tongue abounded in metaphor because the men and 
women who spoke it were myth-makers. And they were 
myth-makers because they had nothing but the phenomena 
of human will and cffort with which to compare objective 
phenomena.” 

This theory has been demonstrated, for the Aryan family 
of myths at least (which includes the European groups), by 
the new science of comparative philology; and this science 
is the only guide which can save us from fantastic errors of 
interpretation. Mr. Fiske quotes from Tylor an amusing 
passage, in which the nursery rhyme of ‘Sing a song of six- 
pence ”’ is explained (in sport) as symbolical—four-and-twenty 
blackbirds being the hours; the pie, the earth arched over by 
the sky; when the day breaks, the birds begin to sing; the 
king is the sun, counting out the sunshine; the queen is the 
moon, and her honey, the moonlight ; the maid is the dawn, 
hanging out the clouds; and the hour of sunrise nips off her 
nose. This is even more complete and natural than many in- 
terpretations given by scholars to legends; but in the first 
place, it is too complete to be true, and in the second place, 
there is no proof of it, such as is furnished for other cases, 
equally fanciful at first sight, by the actual tracing of the 
growth of the myth through centuries, languages, and 
peoples. 

This volume is not a text-book of scientific mythology. It 
contains seven essays, many or all of which were first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic. The first, fifth, sixth, and seventh may 
be considered as explaining the methods and general conclu- 
sions of the science. The rest are properly illustrations of its 
application to special lines of inquiry. All of them are 
crowded with quotations and examples, in the abundant use 
of which the writer’s learning is not more conspicuous than 
his literary skill. Not everybody can shape and control such 
wealth of material. In this respect Mr. Fiske is superior, for 
instance, to Mr. Baring-Gould, who surpasses him as an orig- 
inal investigator and compiler. 

The essay on The Descent of Fire, which we take as a sam- 
ple of this and other excellencies, traces the legend of the 
divining-rod back to a primitive myth, explanatory of the 
lightning and the storm-cloud. In this demonstration, based 
upon Kuhn's learned work, a connection is fairly made out 
between the divining-rod and numerous other talismans, to 
which was ascribed the power of opening rocks and revealing 
hidden treasure, and between these and the lightning, rend- 
ing the clouds, called mountains by the Aryan, and fancied 
to contain resplendent wealth. To some minor points objec- 
tion might be made. It is, for instance, not strictly true that 
the forked form has been universally characteristic of the 
divining-rod. Wille, the German editor of De Vallemonte's 
Physique Occulte, in 1694, describes a divining-rod consisting 
of asingle wand, held by the ends amd slightly curved by the 
pressure of the hands. We suspect that the analogy between 
the forked shape of the rod and the forked lines of lightning 
is a fanciful one, which does not strengthen the argument. 
Indeed, to get back to the lightning-myth, Mr. Fiske is obliged 
to traverse a good many spaces, in which there is nothing 
forked to support him. 

Once more, we are scarcely satisfied to miss in any discussion 
of the divining-rod allusion to the obvious analogy of the 
loadstone or natural magnet. So far as we can trace the his- 
tory of the divining-rod as such, its function has been con- 
sidered to be merely that of indication, not of actual exploita- 
tion, or even of rending the earth asunder; and its power 
has been classed with the power, equally mysterious to the 
uneducated mind, which mutually draws the magnet and the 
iron. No doubt Mr. Fiske would say that this is a later con- 
ception, overlying the original myth. 

In the essay on The Myths of the Barbaric World, Mr. Fiske 
concludes that these have not a common origin with those of 
the Aryan races. Such similarities as exist are referred to 
the obvious character of the underlying conception. It is not 
wonderful that the idea of climbing above the sky, embodied 
in the story of Jack and the Bean-stalk, should be represent- 
ed by numerous independent though similar legends in all 
quarters of the earth. The constellation of Ursa Major is 
personified as an animal by many distinct and wholly discon- 
nected tribes. But the barbaric myths are not transmitted 
far, because of the perishable character of barbaric \an- 
guages, 
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The essay Juventus Mundi, areview of Mr. Gladstone’s book 
of that name, is one of the best in the book. It displays the 
author's strength and keenness as a critic, and his familiarity 
with the literature of his subject in a striking light. The 
reader will be inclined to agree with us, that it cuts Mr. Glad- 
stone into small pieces. The classical diversions of this states- 
man and his predecessor, Lord Derby, have not proved, on 
examination, to be anything more than diversions. It is plain 
that not even a Prime Minister can do a thing thoroughly by 
giving less than the whole of his mind to it. 


Bits oF TALK ABouT HomME MATTERS. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


The author of this book is quite remarkable, in these 
times, for her literary unobtrusiveness. What Dr. Holmes 
calls ** the rhetoric of understatement”’ characterizes all her 
public annunciations of herself. Her book of poems she 
names Verses ; her former volume of essays on general topics 
she christens Bits of Talk ; this series of domestic dissertations 
she contents herself with describing as Bits of Talk about 
Home Matters ; while, instead of the usual orotund proclama- 
tion of the author’s name upon the title-page, this author 
has never consented to the printed utterance of her name at 
all, but compels the trump of fame to do the best it can by 
blowing through that sonorous and envious tube, only a pair 
of aspirated initials. Such shyness has its own enchantments. 
The world goes more than half-way to meet all this enticing 
diffidence ; and already this lady of quickening thoughts and 
of choice words, hiding from sight under her alphabetic 
mask, seems to have made “H. H.”’ in our generation as 
pleasant a personal symbol! as, in the last generation, were the 
letters * L. E. L.” 

As to this newest gift from “ H. H.”—these Bits of Talk about 
Home Matters—how can we best and most justly convey to 
our readers an idea of the great compass and variety of its 
themes, as well as the wit, the tenderness, the many-sided 
wisdom, and the exquisite art of utterance with which they 
are unfolded? Only the reading of the book itself can do 
that adequately ; but some helpful glimpses may come from a 
sight even of the titles which brighten or sadden these pages, 
There, for example, are “ The Inhumanities of Parents,’’ in- 
cluding corporal punishment, rudeness, and needless denials ; 
* Breaking the Wiil;’’ ‘The Awkward Age;” “ A Day with 
a Courteous Mother;” “The Republic of the Family; “A 
Genius for Affection ;"’ “ Private Tyrants;’’ ‘The Fine Art 
of Smiling ;” ‘“* After-Supper Talk ;” “Spiritual Teething ;”’ 
and ** The Old-Clothes Monger in Journalism.’’ It is safe to 
say that even into the titles of her chapters “H. H.” has put 
more wit and pathos than most authors get into the chapters 
themselves. 

A sweet and most discriminating benevolence mellows the 
keen satire of this book, and makes its gravest wisdom smil- 
ing and familiar. “H.H.” is the gracious champion of all 
the slighted ones of the household. She utters stern and 
scorching rebukes of all domestic despotisms. She insists 
upon the vested privileges of babies. She bravely contends 
for the immunities of noisy boys. She will not allow little 
girls to be snubbed. She goes so far as to intimate that even 
wives have some rights at home which husbands are bound to 
respect. But it is not by the formulation of an absolute do- 
mestic code that this author accomplishes her chief good. 
By the brightness, beauty, force, of her art, she makes do- 
mestic meanness seem so mean, domestic brutality so brutal, 
and household sweetness so sweet, that every reader is car- 
ried forward, by an irresistible sympathy, to a clear sight of 
her principles, and to the firm resolution of carrying them 
home for practice. It would baffle the mathematical section 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
to compute the sum of human happiness which would be 
generated in this world, during the next twelve months, if 
this exquisite book could be immediately placed in every 
home in America, and read aloud there. Only “ Bits of Talk,” 
she quietly calls these radiant and compassionate discourses. 
It may be so; but every “Bit” is a nugget of solid gold, 
twenty-four carats fine. Such “ Talk” as this we all need to 
listen to; for this ‘* Talk” breathes the Christianity of justice 
and love and perfect courtesy within the sacred fellowship 
of the fireside. 


By H. H. 


o 

THs HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL. By 
Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1873. 
Here we have a volume made up of nearly six hun- 

dred pleasing pages, rich in illustrations, clad in the daintiest 

vestments of the binder's craft, bearing two authors’ names 
that are household words, and dealing with the immense 
range of topics which make the word Home so large and so 
dear. It attempts to describe what the American woman's 
home should be, and to be a guide to a domestic life at once 
economical, healthful, beautiful and Christian. A subject 
like this has its high, theoretic and transcendental side. To 
present this side, what an array of topics come thronging to 
the tips of the two pens, which, in sisterly partnership, com- 
bine to achieve the task! The dignity and difficulty of wo- 
man’s work in the household ; the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian family; a Christian house; a healthful home; scientific 
domestic ventilation ; modes of warming; home decoration ; 
the care of health ; domestic exercise; healthful food ; clean- 
liness; clothing; early rising; domestic manners; habits of 
system and order; economy of time and expenses; domestic 
amusements; care of the young, the aged, the sick; the cul- 
tivation of plants and fruits—such are the leading subjects 
which come into the first part of the book, which, as originally 
published in separate form, has already had a wide cireulation. 

And as to the second part, it is well described by a homely and 

cheerful phrase on the title-page, ‘‘ the Handy Cook-Book.” 

It has five hundred choice and well-tested recipes, and con- 

stitutes, indeed, a complete lexicon, in condensed form, of 

the noble and precious mystery of good cooking. 

Year Book or NATURE AND POPULAR SCIENCE FOR 
1872. Edited by Professor John C. een New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 

The scope of this valuable work is very well indi- 
cated by its title: it isa presentation of the more important 
investigations in Nature and Science for the last year. The 
several topics are classified in six sections as follows: Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, Social 
Science, General Biology, Mechanical Science. Doctors of 
Physical Science, like Doctors of Metaphysical Science, are 
abundantly inclined to disagree; and when such disagree- 
ments are involved in the subjects here brought forward, 
Professor Draper very hapvily eludes all difficulty by giving 
both sides a fair he>z'ng. She arrangexent of the Table of 
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Contents is as admirable as it is unique, being so formed as te 
give an abstract of all the subjects in each section, with re- 
ferences to a complete list of all the articles contained in that 
section. By this means the most perfect facility is afforded 
in the search for articles bearing on the various branches of 
Science. Turning from the plan of the. book, to its execu- 
tion, we find almost everything in it to satisfy us. Professor 
Draper has wrought a masterpiece of terse, lucid and com- 
prehensive statement. The reader has not to wade through 
either the dceps or the shallows of waste words. Every sen- 
tence is a point, and every paragraph a definite addition to 
human knowledge. We cannot too highly commend the 
work. Its publication is a public benefaction; and it will be 
a disgrace if its reception this year be not an encouragement 
to its continuance. Even for the Scientist it will be a most 
convenient hand-book for verification and precise reference : 
while for the great public of studious people who are not 
Scientists, but who would like to keep up with the marvelous 
and swift steppings of Science, Professor Draper’s Year-Book 
will serve a happy use: it will give them Science up to iatest 
dates. 
NOTES. 

Sheldon & Co. will publish in a few days a new story 
by Justin McCarthy, called A Fair Saxon; also, Paradise in 
the Pacific; or, Travel, Adventure and Fact in the Sandwich 
Islands, by William R. Bliss. 


Elias Riggs, American missionary at Constantinople, 
has made a contribution towards an improved translation of 
the Scriptures, in a work soon to be published by W. F. 
Draper, Andover, and entitled Suggested Emendations of the 
Althorized English Version of the Old Testament. 


John Wiley & Son have in preparation, and nearly 
ready, A Treatise on Ship-building, by Theodore D. Wilson, of 
the United States Naval Academy ; Treatise on the Generation 
and Utilization of Heat through the Medium of Steam and Steam 
Boilers, by Professor W. P. Trowbridge; An Elementary 
Course of Civil Engineering, by D. H. Mahan; Fors Clavigera, 
and The Poetry of Architecture, by John Ruskin ; together with 
a very sumptuous volume entitled Cottage Residences, by A. J. 
Downing, Charles Downing, Henry Winthrop Sargent, and 
George E. Harney. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us a very attractive list of 
forthcoming books. They promise for April, First Steps in 
Geography, by Theodore S. Fay ; a new edition of The Vicar of 
Wakefield ; Modern Magic, by Schele de Vere ; eight volumes 
of ‘* The Elementary Science Series,”’ and one volume of ** The 
Advanced Science Series.”’ 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish shortly The Proceed- 
ings of the Farewell Banquet to Professor Tyndall, with the 
speeches revised by their authors. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. have the courage to start a new 
magazine. It is to be called The Sanitarian, and its first num- 
ber will appear in April. 


Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, will publish about 
April 15, The American's Hand-Book to Vienna and the Exhib- 
tion, by C. W. De Bernardy, of London and Vienna. The boox 
will give routes, expenses, lists of hotels and boardimg-houses, 
tables of monies, ete. Besides a cloth edition, one to be called 
the Tourist’s Edition will also be issued, bound in full red 
morocco, with pocket for maps, blank leaves for memoranda, 
and, if desired, the traveler's passport bound in. 

Among the unique specimens sent from America to 
the Vienna Exposition is a complete set of the “ National 
Standard School and College Text-books,”’ which have been 
shipped by the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., at the request 
of Commissioner General John Eaton, of the Education Bu- 
reau at Washington. The books are packed in an elegant 
oiled walnut bookcase, and will so be exhibited as to display 
American school-books just as they are made for home circu- 
lation. They are to be presented to the Austrian Government 
at the close of the Exposition. 


All Biblical and Classical students will suffer a real 
misfortune if they fail to get information of the Historical 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, which is compiled under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. William Smith and Mr. George Grove, 
and published in London by John Murray. Part I. has reached 
us from the house of Little, Brown & Co., who are the Ameri- 
can representatives of this most beautiful and most valuable 
publication. The contents of Part I. are: The Holy Land 
(Northern Division), Historical Maps of the Holy Land, Greek 
and Phoenician Colonies, Gallia, Italia Superior, Italia Infe- 
rior, Greece after the Doric Invasion, and Greece at the time 
of the Persian Wars. The work is in folio, on thick paper, 
and is as exquisite a specimen of map-making as can be im- 
agined. We shall give more minute descriptions of the Atlas 
as its successive parts appear. Meantime, we would suggest 
to any reader who would like to make his pastor a present 
that will gladden and enrich him, that he can do nothing bet- 
ter than to secure, through Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., the 
five quarterly parts of which the work is to be composed. 
The price is $7.50 for each part. 
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LIFE INSU RANC E. 


A CHANGE OF IDEAS. 
HERE 





was a time, and not so very 


far back, either, when the insurance | 


of a man’s life was looked upon as a sort 
of impious defiance of Providence. 
predestinarians 
such lengths as to lay themselves open to 
the charge of fatalism. Because God has 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, they 
elaimed that we were all in His hands; 
that He would watch over us; and the 
idea of insuring one’s family against ca- 
lamities that might follow one’s death 
was an interference with His Divine pur- 
poses, and, in short, flat atheism. These 
good souls meant well. Their only fault 
was that they did not carry their reason- 
ing quite far enough. They forgot that, 
inasmuch as we are all ruled and govern- 
ed by an Almighty Power, the very act 
of insurance must be according to His 
will, and designed to protect the helpless 
from the disaster of their protector’s 
death. To some men is given wisdom 
above others, and they are those who, in 
humble imitation of the Divine Ruler, 
provide for the evil days to come, long 
before their coming. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said: 

“Once the question was, Can a Christian 
man rightfully seek Life Insurance? That 
day is past—now the question is, Can a Chris- 
tian man justify himself in neglecting such a 
duty? 

“Your affairs may become involved, and 
your property be taken for debt. Your stocks 
and shares may fallin value. But a policy of 
Life Insurance cannot be taken for debt; can- 
not be alienated from your heirs; and if you 
have chosen your company discreetly, is sub- 
ject to no commercial risk. It is as nearly 
sure as anything earthly can well be.” 

Let your readers send to the United 
States Life Insurance Company of New 
York for their circulars, read them care- 





fully, and ponder this question well. To- 

morrow may be too late. 

IMPORTANT TOINVESTORS. 
HE Publishers of the Christian 


Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money tn first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest nroney, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable  re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.”’ This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’ 3 Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Orcer for Spring now! 
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SEWING MACHINES. 





Stiuu THE cry is for the Wilson Under- 
feed Sewing-Machine. Andwhy? Because it 
is the most perfect and desirable Sewing-Ma- 
chine for family use yet invented, and is the 
cheapest. The constant demand for this val- 
uable machine has made it almost impossible 
for the manutacturers to supply the demand. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The Com- 
pany want agents in country towns. 

Mrs. J. HENpDRICK, of Macon, Miss., 
has had a Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine in 
constant use eleven years, and never loosened 
a screw or made the slightest change in the 
machinery. She used the same needle for nine 
years, and did beautiful work on all mate- 


| rials, from the finest muslin to the coarsest 


jeans. 


Use THE EvUREKA “MACHINE twist and 
Eureka Button-hole twist. They will give 
perfect satisfaction. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


BURNET?’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these extracts consists in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best qual- 
ity, and are so highly concentrated that acom- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 

* Pre-eminently rs rker House, 
Boston. “ The hest inthe world.” — Fifth Ay enue 
Hotel, N. Y._ * Used exclusively for years.’ 
Continental Hotel, Pa. 

JOSEPH BuRNeETr & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 

‘* NONE SO BLIND as those who will not 
see,” that Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are the 
cheapest, best and most reliable saponaceous 
compounds in the world. The different varie- 
ties are adapted to use in the stable, farm- 
yard, houssieela and toilet. A cous, at the 
druggists, will give you full information. 
Different varieties of these soaps for wr 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disin- 
fecting purposes. 





THE CHOICEsT article in use in families 
is the famous Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. Do not purchase anything of the sauce 
kind but that, if you wish your meats to be 

made more palatable. For sale by all good 
grocers. 


YoOurR ATTENTION is called to the Tron- 
Clad Milk-Pail, manufactured by the Iron- 
Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 





SUN {SHINE ! 





THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGI 
By P. P. BLISS, 
For 1873, Now Ready. 
Close to the Bible ! Close to the heart! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the 
Sunday School. 


‘ 4 TO + 
SUNSHINE 
Contains Great Variety! Deep Feeling! 
Intense Melodies! 

Responsive Scripture Readings, with many Songs. 
ILLUSTRATING ! En¥rorcina! Invitine! 


A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,” for family worship and 
the prayer mecting. <A few pages of practice and 
pieces suitable for Saturday afternoon and Con- 
cert occasions. 

PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. 

A single specimen copy of SUNSHINE sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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“MY OWN FIRESIDE” 


Contains splendid Stories - 4 popular contributors, 
besides a great variety of short Sketches, lllustra- 
tions, Poems, Editorials, Answers to_Correspond- 
ents, ‘a careful Review of the General News, etc. - 
It is a Large Sixteen Page Illustrated Pai 
unusually successful from ti the start, 20,000 
ste 


“STORY | 


Co pee of “me first numbers Irea i een 

sold. celpe of euly Si. » wewill send 
MY OWN FI DE for one i and choice of 
either of the superior imported Oil Chromos, ** AT- 
TENTION, SIR,” or “ THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER,” 
each 14 7 11 inches. [Postage on Chromo 10 cents 
additional.) 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

This is to comy bee we have omnmines the 
Chromos given remiums to subse rs for the 
paper entitled eM OWN FIRESIDE. be published 

JONES & HADLEY, and that we pronounce them 
genuine imported O11 CALDW EL such a _— sell 
or $5 each. LL & 


124 x Se. N.Y., 
Importers of Oi) Paintinee and Chromos 
In order that EVERYBODY may see this paper, the 
two first numbers, ——. Six Splendid d Sto- 
ries, and other interestin ing and illustra- 
tions, equal to a book copee, will be sent to 
any address FOR ONLY ‘0 CENTS. Sena immediately. 
page= gh inducements to AGENTS 
reds now at work making BIG 
PA ot SU SCRIBE NOW, nok — 4 cents AT CE 
for samples and terms to ca 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 

No. 176 Broadway, New York. 


me. Cc. C. THOMSON continues to 
hase upon her usual terms. Send for 

Circular of ‘Referenose. If samples are wanted, in- 
close 25e. Mrs. C.C. THOMSON, Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


QORRENTO - WooD. CA RVING IS 4 A 
‘ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage. —Boston Post. 


By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may produce a great variety of useful 
and ornamental articles Picture-frames, Brackets 
Wall-pockets, fener —_. ‘enmmensenes ofall kinds, 
Monograms. Silhouttes, e' 

Send stamp for Cantor, » full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 


SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 








5 Temple Place, Boston. 


ROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
March 2, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed “ Proposals for 
Indian Goods,” will be received at Nos. 40 and 42 
Leonard Street, New York, until 12 o’clock M. on 
Tuesday, the 22d day of April, 1873, which place will 
be open for business on and after the 8th day of 
April, 1873, for furnishing, in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the fol- 
lowing list: 


300 pairs +-poias white Mackinac Biankets, to 
ene e 72x90 inches, and weigh twelve 


2,005 palre 31 point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
one oe 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


1.005 palrs 23 Be point wale Mackinac Blankets, to 
54x66 inches, and weigh six 
pounas. 

525 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x44 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 1% point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 4x50 inches, and weigh four and 
one-quarter pounds. 

300 pairs 4-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
moarese 72x inches, and weigh twelve 


1,200 palrs Sp point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
manne 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


800 pales 35 2% point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure Sxté inches, and weigh six 


nds. 
650 palre 3 2-point searlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
oe 42x46 a and weigh five and 
quarter px 
700 paire t- Joint indigo tive Mackinac Blankets, 
to —~ ee 72. inches, and weigh twelve 


2,600 pales Sp, ‘point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
~ ord 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


2,325 “ee 2\- polnt indigo blue Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and weigh 


six 
1,000 pairs Point i indigo blue Mackinac Blankets 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five ond 
one-quarter pounds. 
400 pairs 4-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
7 72x90 inches, and weigh twelve 


nds. 
700 pairs point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


nds. 
700 palrs 2 me ee point, green Mackinac Blankets, to 
54x66 inches, and weigh six 


nda. 
450 abn 2-point reen Mackinac Blankets, to 
sneneeee eg eon nes, and weigh five and 


400 yards Ey List ae Cloth. 
15,460 yards Save Blue Cloth. 
16,775 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 
= ards Gray List Blue Cloth. 

Woolen Shawls. 
too 64 Woolen Shawls. 
400 Heavy Double Shawls. 

4,924 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, Nos. 
30, > and 40, two-thirds dark blue, one- 
thir whitey-brown. 

70 euaie Spools Cotton, standard make, 200 
yards, ord and 6-cord. 
256,325 yards Calico, standard prints. 
67,800 yards Indi igo Bl Bie L. ing. 
47,500 yards goo ng. 
148,575 yards Brown acorn 4-4 standard 
122,000 yards standard Duck, 8 ounce. 
20,730 yards Plaid Linsey. 
20:450 — Blue Flannel, twilled. 
27,600 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 

6,300 yards aonteeky Jeans. 

19,825 yards Satin 

1,000 yards Golored: Drilling (for dress lining). 

"300 yards Bleached Sheeting (for shrouds). 
3,600 yards Blue Denims. 
9000 vars Hickory Shirting 
dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
652 dozen Men's Wool Socks. 
628 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
483 dozen Children’s Wool Huse. 
44 dozen Woolen Scarfs, 
17,197 Red Flannel Shirts. 

3,400 Gray Flannel Shirts. 

7.665 Hickory Shirts. 

1,100 Calico Shirts. 

490 Women’s Wool Hoods 
150 Misses’ Wool Hovuds. 
140 Bed Coverlets. 

3,300 pounds —— —_ colors. 

1,054 pounds G iilling Twine, 2 ane 3-cord, equal 
quantities, Nos. 30, 35, and 

904 pounds Topen Maitre, tor Belnes. 

500 Pounds ind 

628 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4% pounds. 
481 —, best Cast-steel Hunter’s Axes, han- 


509 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 
647 dozen —- iron Preserving Kettles, 3\ to 


5 


qu 
434 aa ys - ~- Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
equal quantities. 
292 ecaen Tin oon. pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts. 
50 dozen Tin Plate 
820 dozen Tin Cups, “pints. 
200 dozen Tin Cups, quarts. 
35 dozen Tin Pails, no covers, 8, 10, and 12 quarts. 
ee Tin Pails, with covers, 8, 10, and 2 


25 aofen Tt Tin Dippers, lon hendies. 
130 —— Tin Corte e Pots, 2 quart: 
n Tin Coffee Pots, 4 uarte. 

613 yn tinned-iron Table poons. 

120 dozen tinned-iron Tea eee. 
1,503 Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 

110 Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 

1% dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
dozen Knives and Forks, good quality. 

8 dozen Pocket Knives. 
113 dozen Ta ie te 44-inch. 

47 dozen Mill-sa 
dozen Planters’ Hoes, No. 2, best cast-steel. 
ozen Hoe Hand 
ozen 
ozen Hand-sa 
ozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
ozen Fish Lines, ooeemted sizes. 
ozen Sewing Aw 
ozen Sewing-awi Tiandles 
ozen Cast-steel I Th and 8 inches. 
ozen Coarse 
ozen Fine-tooth ¢ Combs. 
ozen O + * am 
lozen Zin 


Be 











PeueBzce 


i 
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Needles, Glovers’. 
Beaver ‘Traps. Newhouse, No. 4. 
Mink ‘Traps. se. 
Cam Rrtion in nests of eres. 
punches Beads, assorted co 
Ney Pipes. 
Reed Si 
Sack Com “assorted sizes, for men. 
Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
374 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size 
250 Suits Gaehet and pants), for boys five to ten 
yea, age. 
12 Vests, "tor bo 8 five to ten years of age. 
6,310 Men’s Woo! Hats, asso sizes and colors. 
115 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,558 -. Lee ‘8s Shoes, wp00d quality, assorted 


74 pairs W Women’ 8 Shoes, good quality, assorted 


20 pairs Bo 3’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 and 6. 
aeer Misses’ Shoes, good quality, assorted 


3 pairs Chi Children’ s Shoes, good quality, assort- 
9,600 sounie’ ‘Tobacco, P! ug. 
‘900 pounds Smoking’ Fonteco. 
All the above goods wust be delivered in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, by the first day of 
June next. 


se 


ei 











ROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS. 





Also the following BLANKETS, which will be 
required to be delivered by the first day of August 
next; 


1,400 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
snensare x72 inches, and weigh eight 
8 
1,000 pairs 2%-point white Mackinac 
measure 5ixt6 inches, and 
,0unds. 

75 pairs 2-point white Mackinee Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

1,850 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
manos @O0x72 inches, and weigh eight 


1,250 palve ir 2ig-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure x6 inches, and weigh six 
pounds. 

400 pairs 2point searlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

2,450 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure (0x72 2nches, and weigh cigbt 


un 
2,000 pafrs 2% p: point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to — 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


Blankets, to 
weigh six 


350 pales’ 2-point ladies ‘oO blue Mackinac Blank 
to measure 42x ~ a and weigh five an 
one-quarter pounds. 
10 pairs 24s-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x(6 inches, and weigh six 


= 

200 pairs 2-point en Mackinac Blankets, to 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh fiveand 
one-quarter pounds. 


The bids will be opened in the presence of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners and a Committee 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
assoon asthe time for receiving the same 8 
have expired, and the contracts will be awarded as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish samples 
of the articles bid for. All the samples of each 
bidder shall be designated = mark at- 
tached to each sample, corresponding with ue 
on the proposals. 

The prices must be given without ang modifica- 
tion Cy roposed modification whatev 

The right will be reserved to require 4 greater or 
less quantity (not exceeding per cent. in either 
case) of any of the articles than that specified in 
se Tp | schedules at the prices proposed. 

right t will be rese: ved to reject any or all pro- 
at such a course should be deemed for the 
nterests of the Government. 

All articies furnished under contract will be re- 
quired to be delivered, packed and marked for ship- 
ment, without extra charge for cases or baleing 
when in original packages, according to directions 
which will be given, at a warehouse te be designat- 
ed in the respective cities where the goods are re- 
ceived, and will be subject to inspection by the 
Board of Indian Commissioners coupeutes by -— 
svecdents and such goods or articles as wey in 

respect fail to conform to the samples wil 
rel ected, and in that case the contractor will be 
bound to furnish others of the required kind or 
quality within five days; or if that be not done, they 
will be purchased at . 

rom persons who 
have failed to comply with the requirements of a 
former contract. 

No contract, or part thereof, will be permitted to 
be assigned or filled by other parties without the 
written consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods purchased 
on the presentation of the invoices thereof at this 
office, after they shall have been properly approved. 

No proposal will be considered that ces Dot 
strictly comply with the following form 

*L(or we) propose to furnish the Indian Depart- 
ment, according to the terms of the advertisement 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 
20, 1873, the following articles at the prices thereto 
yee (Here insert the list of articles proposed 

to be furnished.) Said articles are to be delivered 
in (here insert the proposed place of delivery) by 
the (insert date). And if this proposal be ac- 
cepted I (or we) will, within ten days after being 
notified, execute a contract accordingly, and give 
security to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
the faithful performance of the same.’ 

Each proposal must be accom panied by a guaran- 
ty in the following form, to be signed by two re- 
flea by at yay whose sufficiency must be ce! 

nhs . ~ <x nace J ndge or District Attorney 

“ Ye ere ointly and severally guaran 
the above oie der (or bidders). if a contract shafi be 
awarded to him (or them) according to his (orehels} 
bid or pr »posal, will execute a contract accordingly, 
and give the re — security for the faithful 
performance of the same, as prescribed in the ad- 
vertisement for Pronoants for Indian Goods, dated 
March 20, 1873; and in the event of his (or their) 
failure to do so we hereby agree and bind ourselves, 
our heirs, executors, and administrators, to forfeit 
and pay to the United States, as damages, a sum 
not less than fifteen per cent. on the amount of said 
bid or proposal.” 

Bonds will be required in the amount of the bid 
for the faithful performance of the contract, with 
two or more sureties, whose sufficiency must be 
certified to by a Unived States Judge or District 


Attorney. 
H. R. CLUM, 
Acting Commissioner. 





- EDUCATIONAL. 


TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Boston, MAss.—LARGEST Mu- 
SIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. Tuition Goer, ad- 
vantages greater than at any similar institution. 
Unrivalled facilities to organ students. Situations 
procured. SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 21. Circu- 
ars giving full information matled free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOU RJ BE, Director. 


T IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—This School ts open to pe 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid 
ed to those who are needy and Se 
next academic year wil! begin Septe r 26th. 
Further information will be given on ~ plteation 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof, 
YOUNG, i, Cambridge, Mass. 

















LADY having a pleasant home near 

Nyack, wishes to take three little girls under 
twelve years of e to board and educate. The 
comforts and privileges of a Christian home are 
assured. Good references given. Address Miss 
COBR, Nyack, Rockland Co., New York. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADE- 
MY, BLAIRSTOWN, N.J.—Superior advan 

for both sexes. Spring Session opens March ih 
Terms, #208 ap Students can remain oe. 
Reference: I G. J. MINGINS, N. Y. nd for 
Catalogue. ‘s 8. STEVENS, 'A.M.. Princigal. 


ORT EDWA RD COLLEGIATE IN- 

- S8TITUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- 
ness, or tor life. Five graduating’Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. pring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 2th. $63 pays board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. 
(2 15 per cent. discount to children of Cler; 
Address JOS. EK. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, 


I1GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com: 

mon and Sciontific Pursuits. Its superior merits 

stated in Cirular. Cc. B. METCALF, Sup't. 








OR CATALOGUES OF THE, CELE- 

D $1,000 Prize Series, the £5,000 Prize 

odin. ae roy choice books tor Fama goa ts 8.8. 

Libraries, address the Publishers, D. ah ee ROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO.,’ Dover, N 1. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. VIL, No. 14. 


























New York, April 2, 1873. 








Terms to Mai! Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiwms deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 280. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(33) will be sent together for &, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

he Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent dici surgical appli 
‘blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want «@ SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberat compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Of FICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 30 Kearny Street. 








Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 











The railroad managers are prudent in withdraw- 
ing their threat to remove the postal cars from 
their respective lines. The attempt to force the 
Government to pay an exorbitant price for rail- 
road mail service, if persisted in, is likely to have 
a result which the magnates of the rail did not 
foresee. The railroad combinations of this day 
have become so formidable as to be alarming, and 
public opinion will justify the National Govern- 
ment in going to the very verge of its constitu- 
tional powers to hold them in check. It will be 
well for the railroads to avoid an issue which to 
them is pregnant with danger. 





FIGHTING AND SERVING. 

IGHTING is by nature dear to the heart of 

man. And the men with swords and spears, 
with needle-guns and rifled cannon, have by no 
means had a monopoly of the business. The 
scholars, the theologians, the men of the closet, 
have kept up a warfare quite as extensive and en- 
ergetic. 

To men inearnest to advance the truth, the 
polemical method has often seemed the natural 
and indeed the only way. Yet it is attended by 
the gravest disadvantages. In the first place, it is 
generally unsuccessful. In the very nature of 
things, it has small chance of success. If you 
want to root and ground a man in his opinions, 
attack them! Rouse him to their defense; ply 
him with argument and assertion till every drop 
of blood in him is up in arms to maintain his posi- 
tion—and see how much progress you have made 
in convincing him! And the more closely a man’s 
beliefs touch his religious fafth, the more will he 
be strengthened in them by attack. Combative- 
ness and pride are then reinforced by religion and 
conscience. As a general thing, you might as well 
try to get a nail out of a wall by hammering it in, 
as to change a man’s religious beliefs by attacking 
them. 

Farther, the controversial method in religion 
engenders the temper which is most fatal to true 
religion. It destroys charity, and rouses the spirit 
of strife. The odiwm theologicum has passed into 
a proverb for its bitterness. And no eye but 
God's sees how deeply the cut-and-thrust of po- 
lemics sometimes pierces into men’s hearts. Often 
he who is seen of men only as the stalwart com- 
batant, the bold iconoclast, bleeds in secret, hurt 
past telling by his alienation from other Christian 
men. And in the unthinking, who listen to their 
leader's fulminations against errorists, there grows 
up a narrowness which is a blight on Christian 
charity. 

Then, too, every thoughtful man sees how, in re- 
ligion, intellectual error gets inseparably en- 
twined with spiritual truth. Take, for instance, a 
devout Catholic. On his belief in his infallible 
Chureh—which to the Protestant mind appears a 
delusion—is built his whole idea of God and of 
duty. You cannot assail his belief in his Church 
without cutting at the roots of his whole faith in 





God and his sense of moral obligation. So it is 
everywhere. Men’s religion is a composite of truth 
and error; and in knocking away a mistake, you 
shake the whole building. 

These defects inhere deeply in the controversial 
method—it rarely wins men, it impairs charity, 
and it endangers the wheat with the tares. But 
what is to be done? Must we not proclaim the 
truth at whatever cost? Yes, truth must above 
all things be proclaimed—but how ? 

We cannot answer that rightly out of the intel- 
lect alone. We must first bring ourselves to a 
right temper of soul. To our zeal for truth we 
must add higher graces—first of all, humility. We 
must feel that we are not the only or the chjef re- 
cipients of God’s truth. How can such a conceit 
find lodgment within us? Suppose we hold some 
belief so sacred and precious that to us it is as a 
special revelation of God. Do we not know men 
who would reject our statements of it, who in 
faith and love and consecration—in the highest 
fruits of truth—stand far above us? Dare we set 
ourselves up to scoff at them as blind because they 
see not as we do? Or can we for a moment sup- 
pose that we ourselves have grasped the full am- 
plitude of truth? Surely, the farther we get in 
real knowledge, the more we shall feel ourselves, 
as the great Newton said, children on the shore of 
an infinite sea. 

When we are in this temper, of genuine humil- 
ity, we shall be ready to see and acknowledge that 
even in what we call errors in other men there ex- 
ists a leaven of truth. No religious belief ever ex- 
isted or could exist among honest men that had 
not in it some genuine sustaining element. We 
may say that every belief which has been earn- 
estly held has been the result of an effort to- 
ward truth; that it has attained something, but 
has come short of much. And the way to remedy 
the defect is to give higher truth on the same line. 
Instead of wrenching from men’s grasp their im- 
perfect beliefs, we are to offer them nobler be- 
liefs. We are not to violently uproot error, but 
to plant beside it truth so vital that it will absorb 
into itself and lift into higher life the soul of the 
inferior growth, quietly leaving the dead husk to 
wither. 

A supreme example of this method is to be seen 
in the course which Christ took toward the old 
Jewishlaw. He was to deliver men from the yoke 
of legality. The bondage of prescription and ordi- 
nance was so heavy that Paul exults over his 
escape from it through Christ, as a slave exults who 
has got his freedom. But Jesus said at the out- 
set, ‘‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” and went on to say, ‘‘ Except your 
righteousness shall eaceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shallin no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” He met the legal- 
ists on their own ground, and went far beyond 
them. He took up the traditional precepts one by 
one, and in place of each he set a principle that 
covered all the old ground and a great deal more. 
Thou shalt not kill—nay, thou shalt not even hate 
thy brother! Thou shalt not commit adultery— 
not that alone, thou shalt not even cherish unlaw- 
ful desire! Thou shalt return love with love—but 
more, thou shalt return hate with love! And in 
this spirit he always taught. 

That is, instead of breaking down the barriers 
of the legal morality which he found existing, 
Christ planted the seeds of a deeper, spiritual mo- 
rality. And when his followers had fully entered 
into that nobler spirit of spontaneous and abso- 
lute consecration to goodness, the old legal system 
fell away like a dead leaf. 

Whoever would bring men into clearer light of 
truth must not content himself with a protest 
against old errors. He must get hold of the 
moral truth which gave the error its strength, and 
by getting deeper into the same truth, supersede 
the error in its stronghold. 

Calvinism, for example, will be but idly assailed 
by any one who has not grasped all the truth in it, 
and more besides. That system based itself on 
the supremacy of God, and made its practical ap- 
peal straight to the conscience. The correction 
of the system lies not in a denial of these princi- 
ples, but in an addition to them; in the farther 
truth that in the heart of this supreme God love 
is supreme; in the appeal not only to men’s con- 
sciences, but to their hearts. 

All the dogmatic systems, all the ecclesiastical 
structures, which seem to some thinkers mere ab- 
surdities and incumbrances, have grown up to 
meet some want of human nature. If they are 
imperfect, the remedy is not to tear them up, but 
to provide for the want in a better way. 








To men with any touch of the soldier in them, 
fighting for the truth is a very pleasant occupa- 
tion! Serving with the truth is a different matter. 
But that is what Christ did. It is what Paul did. 
It is what every ene who has in him a revelation 
of Divine truth is called to do. The highest gift 
of knowledge, the prophet’s inspiration, the hero’s 
courage, find their right place only when they are 
used in the service of love. 





TO HANG OR NOT TO HANG. 
HE fairest morning of this spring was made 
horrible to a whole city by the black shadow 
of the gallows which stretched across it and seemed 
to put out the sunshine. All imaginations turned 
to the prison-yard, seeing a pallid, shuddering 
wretch snatch one hungry, hopeless look at the 
brilliant day, then hide his face with his shaking 
hand, while the sheriffs shortened the ceremonies 
of the dreadful waiting lest he should die of fear 
on the very drop, and so affront the majesty of 
the law. It was the anticipated horror of that 
spectacle which roused much of the morbid sym- 
pathy with Foster. It is the sickening remem- 
brance of it which will withhold future juries from 
convicting. A juror, solemnized by his oath, 
moved too often to pity by the black-robed, woful 
presence of the prisoner’s wife or mother or child, 
touched by the appeals of cunning counsel, cannot 
be made to remember that he is to pronounce 
upon the evidence regardless of the penal conse- 
quences it may entail. In effect, he becomes the 
judge, and he will not condemn a fellow-man to 
death save in phenomenal instances. 

If it can be proven that the gallows represses mur- 
der, then press and pulpit must unite to overcome 
this sentimental weakness in the community. If, 
on the other hand, it is shown that the fear of the 
gibbet does not restrain the homicidal mind, then 
public opinion must be aroused to demand its 
abolition. For society can punish only for the 
well-being of society. Any other notion of the 
functions of penal law is simple barbarisin. 

In the city of New York alone there have oc- 
eurred one hundred and forty-one known murders 
within three years. There have also occurred pre- 
cisely two executions. It is estimated that one- 
half of the doers of murder eseape arrest, and that 
four-fifths of the captive moiety escape conviction. 
There are now in the Tombs fifteen murderers of 
ascertained guilt, with several more whose crime is 
not yet proven. All of these fifteen expect to 
escape punishment through a disagreement of the 
jury or through technicalities of law. Their hope 
is doubtless well founded. It seems clear that if 
the death-rate is to be two in one hundred and 
forty-one, the scaffold is a lax and careless guar- 
dian of public safety. 

In Massachusetts, perhaps the most law-abiding 
of the States, there are fifty-one homicides in the 
Charlestown prison, twenty-two of them being 
under life-sentence. Within the last nineteen 
years Massachusetts has permitted herself, we 
think, twelve executions, the result being that the 
ratio of murders has increased faster than that of 
population. In 1865, sixteen persons were commit- 
ted for murder and twelve for manslaughter. In 
1872, several executions having intervened, thirty- 
eight commitments for murder and twenty-two for 
manslaughter were recorded, the number having 
doubled in the seven years. Of these, four men 
were convicted of murder and eleven of man- 
slaughter; three times as many as in 1865. If it 
be said that, had these men suffered hanging in- 
stead of imprisonment, lawless violence would 
have been checked, it may be answered that it 
was the opinion of the closest legal observers that 
Alley really gained his acquittal because McElha- 
ney lay under sentence of imminent death in the 
jail close at hand. The jury could not forget that 
threatening scaffold. 

Rhode Island, next neighbor to Massachusetts, 
decided, twenty years ago, that the death-penalty 
was a mistake, and changed the punishment for 
murder to imprisonment for life. Her governors, 
state officers, supreme judges, and prison war- 
dens agree that life is made safer thereby. Her 
Chief-Justice testifies that he opposed the passage 
of the act, but adds that “ conviction for murder 
is far more certain now, in proper cases, than when 
death was the punishment for it.” The warden of 
the State Prison testified in 1868: ‘‘The crime of 
murder has not been more frequent since the 
ebolition of the death-penalty. On the contrary, 
considering the increase of population, it has di- 
minished.” 

It is twenty-seven years since Michigan abrogat- 
ed capital pnnishment. During the first thirteen 
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years thereafter there were thirty convictions for | 
murder in a population of six hundred thousand. | 
In the fourteen years next succeeding, there were 
but twenty-six convictions in a population of nine 
hundred thousand. 

Wisconsin gave up the gallows in 1853. In his 
recent report Governor Washburne says: ‘‘ There 
ean be no doubt that the change in the law has 
rendered punishinent more certain,” but for which 
ehange, ‘at least one half of those heretofore con- 
vieted would have escaped all punishment, so dif- 
ficult is conviction where the penalty is death. 
From 1848 to 1853, I have no knowledge of more 
than one person having suffered the extreme pen- 
alty of the law. This was not because of lack of 
offenses, but of the extreme difficulty of convic- 
tion.” Other competent testimony declares the 
old law to have been practically a nullity in Wis- 
consin for ten years before its abolition. 

Maine, while recognizing capital punishment, 
forbids its infliction for one year after conviction, 
and then empowers the Governor to order the 
murderer to execution or to detain him in prison, 
as the well-being of the State seems to demand. 
The result is that there have been but two execu- 
tions in forty years, while conviction is nearly cer- 
tain. The law of Vermont and that of Kansas are 
similar, and show like results. Iowa abolished 
hanging last spring, and of course no relative sta- 
tistics yet justify or condemn the innovation. In- 
diana, Minnesota, and Illinois already begin to 
eonsider the expediency of like action. 

We have purposely ignored consideration of the 
eriminal and the Scriptural plea for the death- 
penalty. The remorseless fact is that murders 
multiply and that convictions decrease. The in- 
stant need is the protection of society. A law that 
eannot be enforced provokes lawlessness. Not 
only common-sense but public safety demands its 
repeal. If the punishment of murder were im- 
prisonment for life; if the pardoning power were 
vested only in a High Court of Pardons, and 
hedged about with difficult conditions; if no new 
trial could be granted on technicalities, but only 
upon new and vital evidence tending to acquittal, 
who doubts that half the murders of the past 
three years would have been left undone? The 
penalties that God affixes to outraged law are 
not vengeful nor bloody. They are logical, swift, 
awful through their certainty. When our human 
legislation shall discriminate between certain pen- 
alty and fitful punishment, murder will not walk 
abroad unhindered in our streets, nor fools make 
a mock at sin. 





‘A COBBLER MENDING A KINGDOM. 


NHE other day, in London, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, there was enacted, impromptu, 

a pretty little seene, which for mirth and serious- 
ness, as well as for dramatic vivacity, has not had 
its mateh, we fancy, since that ‘‘rememberable 
day” when Shakespeare’s Flavius and Marullus 
wrangled with Shakespeare’s mob in the streets of 
Rome, near two thousand years ago. In the play 
just produced, the minor characters are the jus- 
tices on the bench, the lawyers within the bar, and 
the great throng of roaring British Philistines on 
the seats outside the bar ; while the central figures 
ef the drama are, on the one side, the celebrated 
Sir John Coleridge, Attorney-General of England, 
and, on the other side, the celebrated George 
Odger, cobbler and republican agitator. The lat- 
ter personage was on the witness-stand, and the 
former was teasing him with the most astute rail- 
lery of a cross-examination. Here is afragment of 
the wit-combat which passed between them, and 
which is fully reported in the London papers, for 
the delectation of mankind. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral thought to raise the laugh of the crowd at the 
champion of republicanism by overwhelming him 
with the comic obloquy of his trade. In reply to 
questions of Sir John Coleridge, the witness said : 

*“*T am a shoemaker now; I make boots myself at my house 
in High Street, Bloomsbury ; I take orders from private indi- 
viduals, and until lately from shops; I live partly by this and 
partly by my writings and lectures. 

Q. Then you live partly by making shoes and partly by 
making speeches? A. Yes; I lecture on such subjects as the 
_ Irish Church and extension of the suffrage, the English 

Church and class government; I object to middle class and 
aristocratic government. : 

Q. The House of Lords? A. Yes. 

Q. And the monarchy? A. I should prefer a republic. 

Q. And you say so? A. Yes.’”’ 

Q. Was there singing? A. Yes. ‘ ; : : 

Q. Did they sing about you, “Go it, old fellow, there’s a 
nobby King of Wax?” A. I did not hear them; I make a 
good, strong, vigorous republican speech.” 


Q. They talk about a statue to Odger, as he appeared burn- 
ing the Parks Bill? A. I thought that mere joking. 
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Q. You did not complain of the description, “To the 
founder of the British Republic—Ogder, shoemaker and 
patriot?” A. The word cobbler is continually occurring in 
reference to imputations as to money matters, and other 
things.” 

These c¢uestions of Sir John Coleridge consti- 
tute, we suppose, what our English cousins ele- 
gantly cescribe as ‘‘ chaffing ;”’ and in Sir John’s 
patrician surprise that a man who makes shoes 
should also presume to make speeches and to plan 
political measures, we have a tolerably exact re- 
production of the spirit in which, according to the 
great dramatist, a Roman patrician long ago dealt 
with another shoemaker who likewise had the au- 
dacity to meddle with polities : 

Flavius—* Thoa art a cobbler, art thou?” 

2d Citizen—* Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone wpon 
my handy-work.” 

Flavius—* But wherefore art thou not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead those men about the streets?” 

2d Citizen—* Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get my- 
self more work. But, indeed, sir, we make a holiday to see 
Ceesar, and to rejoice in his triumph.” 

This final answer of the Roman cobbler, in its 
blending of jest and earnestness, is precisely in the 
vein of the English cobbler’s answers throughout 
the whole cross-examination. Moreover, it is a 
striking item in the parallelism between the two, 
that the Roman mechanic, in leading his fellow- 
craftsmen ‘‘to see Cesar and to rejoice in his tri- 
umph,” was really acting for the overthrow of an 
aristocratic despotism under the name of a repub- 
lic, just as his British antitype of to-day is work- 
ing for the overthrow of an aristocratic despotism 
under the name of a monarchy. 

But in the comparison between the political 
cobbler who faced Sir John Coleridge so lately in 
London, and the political cobbler who faced Fla- 
vius so long ago in Rome, one is struck by particu- 
lars of difference as well as by particulars of 
resemblance. And these particulars are all in 
favor of our contemporary. In manly self-respect, 
in earnestness, in breadth of intellectual grasp, in 
a noble courage breathing out in the frank utter- 
ance of dangerous truths, the London cobbler is 
lifted far above the Roman. Observe the wit, the 
clearness, and the dignity of his rejoinders to the 
Attorney-General. 

“T have set up republican clubs; Iam a member of one; I 
went to the opening of a republican club at Reading; it was 
about the end of 1871. 

Q. Did you say that instead of seeking to patch up a declin- 
ing monarchy, you would prefer agitating for a republic that 
would produce merit instead of hereditary tomfoolery? <A. 
Something of that sort; Iam generally represented as saying 
stronger things than I have said. 

Q. I believe you do not like the House of Commons? A. I 
do not like some of the people in it. (A laugh.) I have al- 
ways held that the nationalization of the land would be a 
benefit to the country. 

Q. And the owners—how were they todo? A. To be paid 
out at the full value, asif the land were taken by a railway 
company. 

Q. Ah! compensation jurics. Were you ever at Leicester? 

A. Yes; I went to a meeting there; I think the meeting 
was, on the whole, in favor of a republic. 

Q. At Reading the working-men went up and down singing 
*God Save the Queen’? A. Oh, no; not the working-men ; 
there were only half a dozen of them, and they tried to sing 
the ‘song,’ but broke down because they did not know it; 
I can’t say they were working-men; I should say they were 
ruffians. 

Q. But I asked ‘of working-men ;’ they might still be work- 
ing-men. Were they West-end men? A. I should say worst- 
end men. (Laughter.)’’ 


“Q. At Leicester did you say that‘me and my colleagues 
have resolved that the Prince of Wales shall never ascend the 
throne?’ A. I said that, and more; I added, ‘ without a pro- 
test being entered by us against it.’ 

Q. Ah, moral force? A. Yes. 

Q. And a demonstration? A. Yes; Ihave written in favor 
of a republic; I gave the MS. away; I have not had time to 
inquire whether the pamphlet had a large sale; it was headed 
* Republicanism versus monarchy.’ 

Q. Did you think that monarchy has led to a series of un- 
natural marriages, and that the consequences seemed at one 
time probable that we should have a race of royal idiots? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you desire to prove that England was taxed with 
the maintenance of a mere puppet? A. Yes. 

Q. The Queen? A. Yes; but I think she is a most estimable 
lady. (A laugh.) 

Q. She will be very much obliged to you, I am sure.”’ 

We have spoken of the incident in the London 
court-room as a dramatic one; and it has re- 
minded us of a certain notable scene drawn by the 
genius of Shakespeare. In the latter, the rabble 
of Roman citizens, sternly rebuked by the two pa- 
tricians, are ordered to go home and repent of their 
political crime in agitating for the overthrow of 
the aristocratic power which then wielded the 
State ; and the poet inserts this significant descrip- 
tive note: “EHxzewnt citizens.” Not so will the 
great drama end, of which one scene was recently 
played in the London court-room. The British 
citizens who stand behind George Ogder, and see 
in him their champion, are not about to slink from 
sight before the frowns or sarcasms of any official. 





Of them -will ke told a different story : ‘* Non ca- 
eunt citizens.” The play is not played out. We 
hope that it may never culminate in‘a tragedy. 
But at all events, of this we are sure, that the citi- 
zens of Britain, having once taken this matter in 
hand, do not mean to lay it down again until the 
right is established even for cobblers to help mend 
the State—if they know how! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


4 ORTY friends of William Lloyd Garrison, 

among whom are Edmund Quincy, John G. 
Whittier, Lucretia Mott, Gerrit Smith, Vice-President 
Wilson, Ex-Governor Claflin, H. W. Beecher and Mrs. 
Stowe, have sent him a letter, asking him, “both on 
public and private considerations,”’ to write the history 
of his life. “Such a narrative,” they say, “ would fur- 
nish the most valuable material possible, as to the mat- 
ters of which it would treat, for the future historian of 
this country. But, besides its public value, we are 
sure that your autobiography would be a very enter- 
taining work, from the varieties of your careerand the 
many interesting persons on both sides of the Atlantic 
with whom it has brought you in contact, besides 
affording a most instructive example, never more 
needed than now, of the genuine happiness and true 
success of a life devoted to a great and unselfish pur- 
pose.”” Mr. Garrison, in reply, acknowledges himself 
honored and deeply affected by this application. ‘To 
your urgent appeal,’’ he says, ‘“‘I dare not say nay; and 
I am equally afraid to give an affirmative answer, lest 
expectations might be raised only to end in disappoint- 
ment.’’ He hesitates to promise to undertake the work 
on account of the feeble state of his health, but says: 
“Your request, dear friends, will certainly furnish a 
powerful inducement to me to endeavor to carry out 
your wishes.” 

—On the afternoon of Thursday, April 3d, at 
half-past one o’clock, Steinway Hall is to be thrown 
open for a Farewell Lecture, by Miss Emily Faithfull, 
whose subject will be: ‘Last words en the Woman 
Question.”” The lecture is to be preceded by a half 
hour concert. Miss Faithfull’s visit to this country has 
been notable, even among all the notable visits we 
have had of late from our English cousins, for the per- 
sonal respect and affection towards the visitor, which 
her presence has everywhere awakened. She belongs 
to the sacred order of brave and good women.:+ Her 
appearance and manner are full of benignity ; and her 
speech, which flows with peculiar stateliness, is also 
familiar and wise. Doubtless, the Hall will hardly 
— all who will desire to hear her farewell words 

o us. 

—An apparently well-informed correspondent 
writes to us, in emendation of one or two statements in 
our article on ‘University Education in Ireland,” 
Christian Union, March 19. He says that the “ col- 
lege” maintained by the Presbyterians in Belfast is 
simply a theological seminary; and that the Belfast 
Academical Institution is no longer a Unitarian college, 
but rather an undenominational High School. 

—When we consider how long the Northern 
and Southern States were divided in sentiment on the 
subject of slavery and that for five years they were 
engaged in b.oody strife, we can only wonder at the 
progress made in the short period of eight years toward 
a complete reconciliation of the two great divisions of 
the country—a progress indicated by the fact that Gen. 
John B. Gordon, of Virginia, who led the Confederate 
forces in the attack upon Fort Steadman, near Peter- 
burg, presided over the United States Senate one day 
last week, by invitation of Vice-President Wilson. 
Gen. Gordon represents, in the Senate, the State of 
Georgia. 

—The Harpers are just issuing a book by Caleb 
Cushing containing a full history of the Geneva Arbi- 
tration. From extracts published in advance, it ap- 
pears to be an able but highly partisan work. The 
author attacks Sir Alexander Cockburn, the British 
Arbitrator, in the severest terms, for incompetence, 
unfairness, and bad manners. He dwells on the weak- 
ness of the British Government in comparison with 
our own, as illustrated by the direct influence of popu- 
lar passion on the Executive, through the House of 
Commons, at the time of the excitement over the Indi- 
rect Claims. In an article in our columns this week, 
Mr. Elihu Burritt cites the independence of our Ameri- 
can Executive, at that same time, as proof that with 
us the people do not have enough direct influence on 
the Government. For good or for bad, it is evident 
that in very important respects England is more demo- 
cratic than our nation. 

—Good news for the boys and girls of New York! 
Barnum’s new exhibition—or as he calls it, “ The 
Traveling World’s Fair’’—is now open at the great 
building of the American Institute in the Third Avenue, 
near Sixty-third street. It was opened on Saturday 
for a term of ten days, and its attractions are said to 
exceed those of any former exhibition of the great 
showman, 

—The Cincinnati Zimes has this good word for 
aman of whom not New England only, but the whole 
country, has occasion to be proud: “ Joseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut—whose re-election on the first Monday 
in April we hope is beyond doubt—proved himself, by 
his brief service at the last session, to be one of the 
strongest and truest men in Congress. As a member 
of the next House, he will be in a position to take the 
lead as a Republican reformer, and to rally and save 
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the Republican party. We look to him, before al 
others, as the coming man. Stranger things have hap- 
pened than his nomiuation and election to the Presi- 
dency in 1876.” 

—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Will you please in- 
form a number of ‘Inquiring Friends’ what you 
mean by the statement, on page 210 of your paper, 
where you say that ‘the President is committed to the 
support, by force, if necessary, of a governor and legis- 
lature whose claim of authority has been unanimously 
declared by a committee of the Senate to be founded 
only on judicial usurpation?’ Do you mean that the 
President has been bought up, or influenced by any 
consideration, to support wrong government? If so, 
how do you reconcile the statement with that on the 
next page, where you say, ‘we are permitted to be- 
lieve that the President is uncorrupt and incorruptible, 
and that he will do his best to purify the Government 
in all its departments’?”” No, we do not mean that the 
President has been “bought up,” or anything of the 
sort; but only that, in the complicated Louisiana quar- 
rel, he has—for aught we know, with the best inten- 
tions—taken, what we think, an “ unfortunate” posi- 
tion. 

—Freedom in Rome, in spite of all that has been 
achieved by the revolution in Italy, has some limita- 
tions, which, to Americans, would be quite intolerable. 
For instance: On the 11th of March, the anniversary 
of the death of Mazzini, a deputation from the Demo- 
cratic Society of Rome asked permission of the Syhdic 
of the city to place a laurel wreath on the bust of that 
famous political leader, in the hall of the Capitol de- 
voted to such memorials of illustrious men. The Syn- 
dic granted the request; but on the arrival of the dep- 
utation at the Palace of the Conservators for the 
purpose above mentioned, the police refused them ad- 
mittance. Strong language was used, and matters 
getting worse, the military was at last called out. The 
crowd was dispersed by the soldiers. The Syndic was 
again consulted, and placed the wreath himself on the 
bust of Mazzini. 

~Miss Edmonia Lewis, the young American 
sculptor, in whose veins runs the mixed blood of the 
Indian and the Negro, without the slightest Anglo- 
Saxon taint, has won a great professional success on 
the other side of the water, having received two single 
commissions, amounting to 350,000 each. So at least 
the newspapers say, and they add that she also ac- 
cepted an offer of marriage. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. When Mr. Beecher prays that God may * heal the 
conscience’ what does he mean ? 

CONSCIENCE dis-eased by sin ean only be 
healed by a trust in God for forgiveness. <A 
sense of a personal interest in the all-healing mercy of 
God, and a consciousness of purity of purpose for the 

future, are essential to a healthful conscience. 


~ 2. Is thereany harmin young men and young women 
amusing themselves in parlor games, which naturally 
arise around the fireside, on Sunday evening ? 

Among the Jews amusement or pleasure was not 
thought a desecration of the Sabbath, and in this re- 
gard, perhaps, we Christians of modern times have 
been a little anxious to have our righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. We 
may make our Sunday-keeping too stiff, scrupulous 
and tiresome. Butif we are going to maintain Sunday 
rest as an institution, we must be careful how we ad- 
mit mere pleasure-seeking to be one of its employ- 
ments. It does seem important that our Sabbath- 
keeping should be superior to the Jewish—less min- 
utely scrupulous, on the one hand, and more restful, 
religious and intellectual, on the other. We cannot 
see any positive sin in the occurrence described by our 
correspondent, though there does seem to be an inde- 
corum. 

3. What does the injunction, “Call no man your 
father upon earth,” ete. (Matt. xxiii. 9) signify ? 

The great trouble of our modern Bible reading isa 
tendency to treat the book as though it were a copy of 
the Revised Statutes—with dead literalness. What 
Christ meant, was not to forbid our calling a man 
*father’’—his speech was always deeper than the 
surface. Christ would have us have no popes, either 
living or dead. We have no right to surrender our 
own private judgment to Pius IX., to Calvin, to Wes- 
ley, to any General Assembly of fathers, to Conven- 
tions, Conferences, or what-uots. The godly judgment 
of good men should have weight with us, but let us not 
call them “ father’’ in a sense that implies the surrender 
of our own liberty of thought. 


4. Had Mary other children than Jesus? 

There is some ambiguity about the word “ brethren” 
in the Bible—it sometimes has the sense of cousins. But 
there seems little reason to doubt that Jesus had half- 
brothers and sisters, the children of Mary, younger 
than himself. The efforts to avoid this conclusion 
have their origin in a mistaken opinion that celibacy 
is essential to holiness, and in the semi-divine honors 
paid to the mother of our Lord. From antiquity there 
have come down two modes of accounting for the 
Lord’s “brethren” and “sisters,” without admitting 
them to be children of Mary: one, that they were 
children of Mary the cousin-german of the Virgin, the 
other that they were children of Joseph by a former 





marriage, and step-children to Mary. There are sev- 
eral difficulties attending any theory in regard to the 
Lord's *‘brethren,’”’ which we have not space here to 
explain or mention. 

5. When a young girl, after days of earnest seeking, 
the way to salwation through Christ was made known 
to me, Was that knowledge of Christ’s power to save, 
which I apprehended and applied in an instant, really 
different m any respect from my apprehension and 
application of any truth of which I was once ig- 
norant ? 

Perhaps not. God acts through the usual channels, 
and upon the proper faculties. But what of it? Is 
that knowledge less precious? Is a treasure less valu- 
able because you found it by using your hands and 
eyes, your spade and pick-axe, than it would be if it 
had been discovered to you by an angel? God can 
direct the faculties he has given without resort to 
miracles. The knowledge of salvation is the most pre- 
cious of all science. Hold it fast, and do not perplex 
yourself with curious inquiries as to how you 
found it. 

6. Suppose a sinner should become convinced of sin 
and should ask, “What must I do to be saved ?”?—would 
it be proper to answer as Peter did the penitents on the 
day of Pentecost ? 

To be sure it would. It would hardly have the force 
now that it did then. Baptism has been disputed 
about until its real significance is not so apparent as it 
was to the Jews. Baptism as the Jews understood it 
was an expressive emblem of the washing away of 
sins. If baptism could make the same vivid impres- 
sion upon the minds of people to-day, it would greatly 
help men’s faith to believe in God’s forgiveness. But 
baptism itself does not procure the remission of a single 
sin—it is only a help to faith, a solemn symbol that 
helps to make more vivid our conception of the work 
that God does for us. Not by any mystic power of its 
own, as the ritualist affirms, nor yet by the virtue of 
obedience, as our correspondent probably believes, 
does baptism save men. It helps minds enchained by 
sense to understand ard realize in their imaginations 
a change which cannot be perceived by sense. 

7. What do you think of 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35? 

The forbidding to speak in assemblies is nowhere to 
be found in the Old Testament. It did not belong to 
the Jewish feeling respecting women. It is only when 
the Apostle addressed Greek churches, or those pastors 
who had the care of Greek churches, that he forbids it. 
The reason of such command cannot be understood 
unless one knows the degraded position of women 
among the Greeks. No virtuous woman was allowed 
a literary education. The knowledge of philosophy, 
literature, poetry and art, inevitably pointed one out as 
acourtezan. That which is the pride and glory of woman 
in our day would have excluded her from virtuous 
society, in the apostles’ day, in Greece. For a woman 
to speak ina public assembly would have seemed to 
to the Greeks as gross a sign of immorality as if she had 
been in a state of nudity. It was to converts in Greek 
communities that the Apostles forbad public speaking. 
In our day, the only command needed is that women 
shall speak well, or hold their peace. We have enough 
empty talking from men, and do not need to add to 
the stream. 

8. How can we know that we are just where God 
wants us to be, and doing just what he wants us to do? 
Does not the fear that somehow we are not doing as 
God wishes, shut out rest and peace in Him? 

But if weare doing the best we know, why should this 
fear trouble us? Why shall we call God “an austere 
man?’ David comforted himself with the fact that 
God makes allowance for us, ** he knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are dust.’’ If we once learn 
to say “Our Father’ from our hearts, we shall no 
longer stand trembling before him, for fear he will be 
displeased with the blunders we cannot avoid. Do 
you punish your child because, in his best endeavors, 
he cannot do exactly as you wish? 


9. In the notice of **A Sacred Book,” in the CurIs- 
TIAN UNION of Feb. 26, occurs an allusion to “ those 
outworn Scriptures in which the orthodox still weakly 
believe.’ Does this sentence refer to the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, or to certain writings 
called ** Scriptures” by Mr. A. J. Davis, the compiler 
of the ‘**Sacred Book” referred to? Does the Curtis- 
TIAN UNION teach that the Old and New Testaments, or 
any parts of them, are * outworn Scriptures,” and 
that it is weakness in “the orthodox’’ to believe in 
them? 

Our first impulse was to answer this letter privately, 
and give the author some elementary instruction in 
rhetoric, to say nothing of charity. But, reflecting 
that other readers as well as he (since the Christian 
Union goes to all sorts of people) may be troubled in 
the same way, we reply, for the benefit of all such, 
that the sentence quoted does refer to the Old and New 
Testaments, and that, as anybody ought to see at once, 
it ridicules Mr. Davis for imitating, in his new Bible, 
the forms of the Bible he offers to replace, and which 
his school may consider outworn. The expressions 
“outworn” and “weakly” are therefore ironical. 
Without any irony, we add that it isa very common 
weakness in the orthodox—and other people, too—to 
misunderstand each other, and to judge the position of 
men and journals by single words and phrases con- 
strued against the whole tenor anc the explicit state- 
ments of years of public uttera.r<<. 
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THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


“ fons shall we have for breakfast, ma'am?” 

says black Betty, the cook, respectfully 
appearing at the library-door, flat candlestick in hand. 
Now I generally, as all good housekeepers agree is best, 
at the same time in the morning when I erder dinner, 
arrange for the breakfast of the next day. But this 
morning I had gone off in a hurry to the * opening;” 
hence the hiatus. 

“What, indeed?’’ quoth I. “Oh, Taddeo, in this 
drowsy after-dinner hour, come to my aid. Conjure 
up an appetite and the dishes that will serve.” But 
Taddeo puffs away at his cigar; help there is none from 
him, that is evident. 

“Were we but in Paris now, Taddeo, nothing would 
be easier. Why can’t we try it to-morrow? Just a cup 
of rich coffee and a roll. Then at noon we should have 
some appetite for meats and sweets.” 

“ Precisely,”’ says Taddeo, ‘‘and where shall I be 
with my appetite when you sit down in state to your 
second breakfast? You know how I hate the down- 
town restaurants. If I manage to bolt a dry sandwich 
or a plate of melted soup, it is as muchas I can manage 
to do generally, at these establishments. I am afraid, 
though it is so horribly un-French, that I must con- 
tinue to start on the day’s voyage stoutly victualled at 
breakfast time.”’ 

“A beefsteak, then, Betty,’ I sigh in despair, 
* and—” 

“ Buckwheats,’’ comes from the smoke cloud. 

I wait a moment for the corollary “ sausage,’’ but it 
does not come. Thankful for the escape, I ask mildly, 
“Ts the honey out?”’ Possibly the children may grow 
fat on milk and honey; else why has the recipe come 
down to us from those twilight days of yore? But the 
honey is out, and the illusive “syrup’’ must do in- 
stead. ‘Do you think, Taddeo, that we do quite right 
to let the children eat griddle-cakes as they do?”’ 

“ Why not?” quoth my oracle, “ 1 was brought up on 
them! ”’ 

Now Taddeo is a martyrto dyspepsia. Life is a bur- 
den to him, he admits, in those early morning hours, 
before the exciting game of the Stock Exchange be- 
gins. Of course once in that madness, men are as ob- 
livious of their bodies us of their souls, I was about to 
say. ButI wont say it of Taddeo. The multitudinous 
irons of that seven times heated furnace have not 
touched as yet the fine fibre of his spirit. No; it is only 
that his face has deeper lines in it, and there isa gen- 
eral mistiness of effect on the top of his head that will 
be a bald spot after a while! And he isa little, just 
a little, broader in his charity for sinners than he used 
to be. The doubts come quicker, I notice, than they 
used to come, as to this man’s rectitude or that man’s 
spotless honor, but there is wider charity; thus much 
for the ethics of the Stock Exchange! 

But it is a code for the breakfast table that I am 
struggling after, groping for blindly among the rich 
traditions of a Pennsylvania youth and the customs of 
my adopted New York. Before my retrospective gaze 
rise feasts, thank Heaven, Barmecide now, of squabs 
and sweetbreads, the early muffin and the devilled 
crab, the hind leg of frog, and the cerebellum of the 
sportive calf, together with that compound, essentially 
Pennsylvanian, and of which New Yorkers know only 
the cabalistic letters, SC RAP PLE, brown without, 
meaty and mealy within! 

And these things are all so good, so very appetizing 
withal, that it is hard to have a Spartan conscience of 
stomach, and bid the visions vanish into air. 

The New York breakfast smacks rather more of fish 
as befitting its salty surroundings; and there enters 
into it also a white preparation of corn, exotic in Phil- 
adelphia, and whose very name of “grits”’ sets the 
Quaker tooth on edge! 

Taddeo and I, in that September weather, ten years 
ago, made a wedding journey through some of the 
English counties, where the Gaddi family still keep 
open house for all comers across the sea. And I know 
it was ten years ago; for didn’t we run away again last 
autumn, to escape the impending tin-wedding, which 
we foresaw lay in ambush in the greetings of our 
friends. I had enough of foot-warmers and colanders, 
and quite a plenty of muffin-rings; and as we didn't 
believe in sentiment that takes the form of house fur- 
nishing, we prudently hid ourselves among the Cat- 
skills until the threatened shower of pots and pans had 
blown over. 

Yes, ten years ago, that trip in the sunny weather 
across the moors. 

“Taddeo, you remember,”’ with a start, ‘“‘the See- 
brights, and that quaint old house with the wall- 
flowers and stock-gillies in front. If ever we do have 
that half acre Arcadia, over in Jersey, that all sensible 
mothers look forward to for their flock, there shall be 
an old-fashioned flower-bed that will recall the Stoke- 
Newington garden.” 

“Do I remember?” and Taddeo throws aside his 
cigar. ‘‘ Nothing else in the world since then!" 

**Our first English breakfast, I mean. You know," 
I went on, “that Friend Seebright and Alice were 
away when we reached there, and there were only Han- 
nah and her father to sit down to breakfast with us. 
And do you remember the bacon in a tiny dish, and— 
I thought it was an idiosyncrasy of the family then, 
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“but we found ii. everywhere afterwards—the three eggs 
for four people! Never, anywhere, did they serve up 
eggs save in the ratio of one less than the number of 
the party round the breakfast table. And the toast, 
that was crisp and good; but in the centre of the table 
the huge bow! of smoking porridge, oatmeal porridge, 
which we all partook of but you. You called me a 
“ potted sprat,’’ [ remember, afterwards, for the hypo- 
critical calm with which I consumed my portion, but 
it really was good; and very sensible [’m sure!” 

“Certainly; sensible, wholesome, and eminently 
tasteless and disagreable! ” 

“It’s all in training, I’m sure. If dear mother Gaddi, 
—peace be with her!—had only fed you with it as a 
boy, instead of hot cakes, a discretion, ’m convinced I 
should have a husband dyspepsia-proof. And I’m 
going to begin it on Charley, if you'll promise not to 
laugh! I wont ask you to take any, only don’t con- 
dole with him; don’t make him think he is a martyr, 
to-morrow.” 

** My dear child, I shan’t say one word. 
I be so rude to his dear mother!” 

“But promise me that you wont look amused, and 
experimental, and sympathetic.” 

The promise was not only given, but kept. It was 
months ago, and we think the experiment a success. 
Not only the Gracchic three, but older folks around 
the board, begin to yearn after the wholesome por- 
ridge, and to feel that the breakfast is incomplete with- 
out it. Soif we can’t have the ideal light and delicate 
French start to the morning’s digestion, we can at least 
give our children the healthy pabulum of the English 
boy and girl. The slice of mutton at noon, the thick 
bread and butter of the early tea-time, all these are 
possible in the American nursery, if bodily growth is 
made to take precedence of mental training. 

Fortunate are we in America that we may resume 
into our domestic economy the proved experiments of 
other lands. So far, we have not much profited by the 
example of early-morning abstemiousness, set us by 
eur trans-Atlantic brethren. In no other civilized 
eountry, I believe, do the heavy breakfasts of America 
prevail, and their parallel is only to be found among 
those savage tribes where repletion alternates with 
starvation. 

There may be physiological reason in it; the rapid 
eombustion of our climate and our lives may create the 
necessity for a hearty meal thus early in the day; but 
we should like to see the experiment tried, of the conti- 
nentalor English method. A little tea and toast, per- 
haps, a taste of bacon and an egg, it may be, and 
John Bull’s meal is over. Cold game pies, we are 
aware, with choice breakfast wines, figure in the menu 
of the aristocratic novel, and we hear of the haunch on 
the side-board, the cold tongue and Scotch marmalade, 
in those establishments where duchesses are as plenty 
as blackbe—we beg pardon, as the strawberries in their 
coronets. 

But our walk in Englana, Taddeo’s and mine, was 
not among duchesses, nor in those quarters of the 
haute-volée where Lothair and the others breakfasted 
at high noon. It was the average British household, as 
at Stoke-Newington, for instance, that came within 
our ken. Where the breakfast hour is nine o’clock, and 
the husband goes into the city to business; and the 
girls settle down to their studies and their simple plea- 
sures and charities, indoors and out. Once in a while, 
through a half open door, comes a peep into Windsor 
Castle, that would seem to indicate that the average 
British household is based on royal model. 

The American, from his restless outlook and with his 
wiry attributes of nerve and sinew, is given to look 
upon his English cousin as more heavily animal, to say 
the least, than he. But at breakfast-time, certainly, a 
lower type of creature furnishes the simile and the 
likeness to ourselves; it is the anaconda that we most 
resemble, in the rapid gorging and bolting, before the 
early train or the down-town stage passes by the door. 

At what period of his education the wholesome re- 
gard for his digestive powers is instilled into the Eng- 
lish boy, is a point upon which tradition is silent; but 
that he is so indoctrinated the Englishman is proof. 
Take a walking party of two, for instance, among the 
Alps; a young Oxonian and a Harvard lad, let us say; 
and let them come into the Swiss inn, foot-sore and 
fagged, while the evening dews are falling; the 
American is ravenous, takes a hasty brush-off, and sits 
down to dine with a sharpened appetite. He leaves off 
after repletion, to pull through a plethoric segar, and 
tumbles off to bed to uncomfortable dreams. The Eng- 
lishman will have a‘ basin of tea’’ (he carries the tea 
with him in his knapsack, indeed, rather than forego 
it),and rests, absolutely, for a longer or shorter space. 
Then, bathed and dressed, he is ready for the dinner 
which he takes with esthetic enjoyment, renewed as 
the eagles. He will not tax his wearied powers with 
the digestion of a hearty meal until he is rested in 
every fibre. He means that his stomach shall stay with 
him through life, and not give out aU Americain at 
forty odd. Is it not time, now that we are a money- 
making people, and are even beginning to think of 
art-museums and the like, to study a little the science 
of living? It was all very well for the sturdy farmer, 
a half-century ago, who did a powerful stroke of field 
work before the world was well awake, to come back 
to his two baked potatoes and his substantial break- 
fast of pork or flesh of calf. He had conquered an 
appetite. 

But for his descendant, speeding from hasty toilet to 
the hurried meal, another code 1s needed. Let him 
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simply break his fast; then bide his time and earn an 
appetite, and he may bid defiance to the dyspepsia, 
worst of mortal terrors that stalketh at noon-day. 

Would that we might include, in the limitations of 
these suggestions, a word as to the long, enforced fasts 
of our children in school hours. A scrambling recess 
of five, ten, at best fifteen minutes, with a snatch at 
some indigestible cake, or tough bit of pie, from the 
basket of the itinerant merchant allowed to make his 
noon-day visit. Then to work again, at a dig after the 
Greek roots or some weary theorem on the black- 
board. The indomitable spirits of the boy surmount 
it, perhaps, and he comes ravening home, his noisy 
pranks by the roadside, or a scuffle, it may be, with 
some ‘sassy "’ street Arab, enabling him to throw off 
the weariness and bring home a healthy appetite. 

But for the decorous little girl, with perhaps more of 
conscience in the exactness of ‘ exercise,” or ‘* compo- 
sition,”’ that has kept her lingering at her desk long 
after school is dismissed, the formal walk home with 
the heavy arm-load of books, and forbid, with the fine 
fore-reaching of feminine etiquette, to play ‘‘ marble 
tag’’ by the way, or to take any sport that compels 
the showing of heels, what chance, indeed! 

Chalk and slate-pencils! There used to be a tradi- 
tion, years ago, of unwholesome damsels who fed upon 
these light viands. There is sharp irony in the story, 
to say the least; a history and a criticism beneath the 
surface of modern education. 

The primary public schools, with their primitive 
hours from nine to twelve, and the afternoon spell, are 
merciful in their arrangements compared with the 
method of schools for the rich children. It is the sons 
a=d daughters of Dives, not the children of Lazarus, 
who suffer most from the refinements of our educa- 
tional system; but the remedy, surely, is not far to 
seek. 








PEOPLE WHO MIX THINGS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


ANY people—especially among fast living 
Americans—never take time to enjoy one thing 
alone. They mix two different pleasures together, 
fancying that they enjoy both, whereas, in fact, they 
fail to get much enjoyment or good out of either. A 
cup of tea is good, and a glass of wine is, many people 
think, good; but pour the wine into the tea and you 
get the flavor of neither. 

But mixing articles of food or drink is praiseworthy 
compared to the barbarous way in which music and 
books—two of our greatest luxuries—are mixed with 
other things. 

To begin with music. There's Miss A—, who goes 
with B—— to hear Rubenstein play. One would sup- 
pose that hearing him was pleasure enough for one 
evening, and she could save her chat and flirting—an- 
other pleasure, I judge—for a quiet evening in her 
mother’s parlor. But not she! She’s a notorious 
mixer. All the evening, while music lovers are spell- 
bound by his wonderful creations, she laughs and 
chats, and not only spoils her pleasure in listening to 
the great master, but can’t half enjoy the flirting under 
such disadvantages either. 

Incidentally I will remark that she also annoys 
everyone around her, and I don’t know in what respect 
she is better bred or less rude than the street boy who 
mixes the munching of pea-nuts with his pleasure. 

“The height of felicity,”’ said a young lady to me, ‘is 
to listen to fine music while I read a delightful book.” 
The remark only proved to me that the true enjoy- 
ment of either of these delights was a thing unknown 
to her. She lost the thoughtful reveries and soul-mov- 
ing influence of the music, and equally lost that ab- 
sorbing interest in the book which takes one out of 
himself and puts him in a new world. 

The worst mixing of music is with dinner. Think of 
trying to enjoy at the same moment the divine strains 
of Beethoven and—roast pig. Or the harmonies of 
Mozart during the clatter of dishes and the tramp of 
waiters. Fancy the tender “songs without words” 
interrupted by ‘“ Soup, ma’am ?”’ 

Books fare worse at the hands of these mixers, if pos- 
sible, than music. Take Mr. C.; not content with the 
pleasures of a good breakfast, served on dainty china, 
with wife and babies around the board, he must needs 
mix his goods and read the newspaper, washing down 
the telegraph news with his coffee, and swallowing the 
last murder trial with his toast. He misses the social 
morning meal with his family, the making his wife 
happy and starting the day off pleasantly, and he 
equally misses the quiet, undisturbed enjoyment of his 
paper. 

If this is bad with a newspaper, what can be said of the 
man—for this is almost exclusively a masculine vice— 
who mixes Bacon, or Buckle, or Montaigne with his 
beefsteak ! 

In fact, this class of offenders is especially blamewor- 
thy, for, besides wasting their own good things, they 
annoy and really insult their families. 

Thousands of people mix their rides with books, and 
take credit to themselves for being virtuous and mak- 
ing use of all the minutes—according to one of those 
dreadful old maxims of Franklin. In riding down 
town in the street cars, there is a great deal of enjoy- 
ment and knowledge of human nature to be got out of 
astudy of the people and their ways. Instead of en- 
joying this, the mixer buries himself ip a book, which 
the jolting makes difficult to read and the noise diffi- 
cult to understand. He not only misses his glimpse 








into human hearts through the faces off guard around 
him, but he also misses any rational enjoyment of his 
book. 

Observing one of these mixers trying very hard to 
read in a street car, I kept watch of his book and saw 
the cover. It was Flower, Fruit, and Thern Pieces. 
Fancy mixing Jean Paul with the confusion of the 
street cars! 

Even worse is the mixer who, traveling on the rail- 
way, shuts his senses to the natural enjoyments of his 
situation and occupies himself in reading—often some 
cheap illustrated paper or dime novel which he would 
not look at at home—while the open book of Nature 
out the windows, and the harder-to-read-book of he- 
man nature within, the fresh air and delightful sensa- 
tion of rapid motion, are all lost. He comes from his 
journey tired, his eyes aching, and his mind stupefied 
by the stuff he has crammed into it. 

There are women who knit and read, which isn't so 
much to be wondered at since there’s no particular en- 
joyment in knitting; but what can be said for the 
stupid mixer who rocks her baby and reads! She spoils 
the book, and tires her arms, and, worse yet, she misses 
all the cunning baby ways and delicious little frolics 
which take the ache out of her arms and the world- 
weariness out of her heart. 

Now, I say it is an outrage to mix anything with a 
good book—either tea or traveling, beefsteak or baby 
tending; and it is horrible to mix anything with music, 
whether talking, eating, clatter of dishes, or thoughts 
of an author. 

“There is a time for everything,” says the wise man. 





OUR GIRLS ABROAD. 


HoTeL DE JUNGFRAU, EGGISCHORN, } 
SWITZERLAND, September 30th. 
Dear H. 


EHOLD us now stranded on a small mountain 
in the Alps—the Eggischorn—and comfortably 
situated are we, for we have a very good table, and an 
open fire which it is my province to tinker, and a few 
steps from our door a beautiful view of the Matter- 
horn and the Weisshorn (the horns of these people are 
exalted). We came here through the beautiful length 
of the Lake of Lucerne, and then through the famous 
St.Gothard Pass, winding our way among mountain- 
peaks, not snow-capped, but very grand, and with one 
of those tremendous Alpine gorges on our left, just 
such as I have seen in pictures, cleft through solid 
rock, with a torrent raging and roaring at the bottom, 
the sides feathered with those stately firs which rise, 
like masts, a hundred feet, and yet we were above their 
tops, on a magnificent road, and so high we could only 
faintly hear the rushings of the stream. Just at twi- 
light we came to the wildest part of the Pass. Here the 
savage rocks rose on each side with no trees, and so 
straight and precipitous that a stone might have been 
(but wasn’t) dropped on our head from a thousand 
feet above. The road is carved out, a mere shelf from 
the mountain-side, and in two or three places has to 
be protected by sheds, from snow-slips and ,land- 
slides. I lay back in the carriage and looked up at the 
rocks around aud above me, and listened to the 
drivers who were walking and singing one of their wild 
songs, and saw the stars come out, and recognized the 
familiar constellation of ‘“‘ the Dipper,” felt a few drops 
of rain on my face, and was generally filled with “ sen- 
sations’’ such as it is proper to have on such occasions, 
and which I had therefore been much afraid I should 
not have. At the Devil’s Bridge I got out (the others 
were all walking), for here there is waterfall, goodly 
in size and terrific as to noise, which comes raving 
down the rocks, and which we crossed on a single- 
arched stone bridge; high, and yet the cataract 
sprinkles it with spray. Seen in the dimness of gather- 
ing night, this also was impressive. Then we were at 
Andermalt, nearly at the end of the Pass, and here we 
stayed a day or two, in a hotel as gorgeous as any in 
New York. Here, also it did rain and snow, much as 
it did at Lucerne, and here, also, we nearly froze to 
death. Porcelain stoves are pretty to look at, but are 
“not much on a warm!” 

We see everywhere the barns and chaléts of the 
people stuck in every available place, and looking, 
with their low walls, broad eaves, and yellow-brown 
color (for they are never painted), very much like a 
barn-door hen when she spreads out her wings to 
brood her chickens—if you can imagine one as large,as 
a barn. I have been watching the way they farm here, 
and noticing a little how the inhabitants live. I sus- 
pect if my papa had some of these utterly unuseable 
gorges, and one or two of these hills which are not 
mountains, but which still rise high enough to be above 
the hne where trees grow, and where even the 
grass is very short and mixed with heather and 
moss, he would think his farm in New England a 
paradise. Then there is so much steep, side-hill, 
that sometimes when the men were mowing, it 
seemed as if they must mow with one hand and hold 
on with the other. It would be impossible to use a 
mowing-machine in most places, and we often saw the 
men and women carrying the hay to their little barns 
on their heads. A favorite way of gathering the crops 
seems to be that of putting the potatoes, or whatever it 
may be, into deep funnel-shaped baskets, strapping 
these on to the shoulders, and then traveling off with 
a load that you would think enough to make a don- 
key’s back creak. The women work in the fields just 
as the men do, and ‘hold their own”’ in the line with 
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the masculine species at their digging, ete. I pictured 
father and mother leading the way home from the 
potato field, followed by their ten sons and daughters, 
each with a basket on the back, the girls keeping up 
with the boys, and-looking as brown and weather- 
beaten as sailors before the mast. One thing which en- 
rages me is the way these people abuse their water- 
privileges. Everywhere in these valleys, streams of the 
elearest water come dancing down the hill-sides, fed 
from sources of eternal snow, and of course never dry. 
And everywhere we saw these streams well managed 
for the cattle, with troughs set where the water ran 
constantly, because its source was so high on the hills, 
but the women we saw painfully lugging great wooden 
pails to these troughs, and then carrying the water into 
their houses, instead of having the water brought right 
into their doors as they so easily might. I have not 
seen a single red ox or cow since we left England. 
They are either black, or a very pale gray, running 
into either white or black. Many of them are very 
handsome, and we noticed, as we drove through a vil- 
lage, where there seemed to be a sort of a cattle fair, 
that they were all on good terms with their masters. 
This state of good feeling may arise from the intimate 
terms on which they live—the barn often being a part 
of the house, with the cattle and hay occupying one 
side, and the family the other. On the whole, I think 
a Swiss village a very forlorn place. The houses, 
always unpainted, stand huddled together with nar- 
row dirty lanes between them, and there are no at- 
tempts at any of the amenities of life; no flower gar- 
dens, no neat front yards, but piles of wood and rubbish 
anywhere and everywhere, such as a Yankee farmer 
often keeps back of his farm and behind his wood- 
house, but pretty well out of sight, and which he never 
brags of. 
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Among the students who have recently entered the 
Boston Theological School (Methodist) is said to be a young 
Hindoo from Madras, India, who desires a thorough education 
with a view to missionary service in his native land. 











The Broadway Tabernacle of this city is supporting 
two divinity students in one of our Seminaries. The church 
has recently organized a department of benevolent work, with 
the design of assisting young men who propose to enter the 
ministry. 


The decision of the Committee of Arrangements of 
the Evangelical Alliance, to dispense with the service of the 
Lord's Supper at the approaching meeting, out of regard for 
the feelings of the Baptist brethren, is exciting considerable 
eomment in some of the religious journals. 


The Baptist Bible and Publication Society of Phila- 
delphia does not believe in the exemption of ecclesiastical 
bodies from, taxation, and so, remarks the Standard, which 
holds the same views, “the Society, every year, steps up to 
the office like a man, and pays $513, or thereabout, for city 
taxes and water rates.”’ 

One of the most useful missionaries of the future may 
prove to be the woman physician. There is a call for her al- 
ready, and, to meet the demand, the Women’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia now admits at half price all students sent 
from benevolent institutions, who intend to enter the mission 
service. Of four young ladies who have lately graduated 
from this college, three are doing good work among the Zen- 
anas of India, and the other is on her way to the China field. 


The friends of Mrs. Gould in this country will not 
forget her school in Rome, which aims to Christianize and 
eivilize the poor of that city. Hers is one of the Italo-Ame- 
rican schools there, which are conducted in a manner not to 
offend popular prejudice or awaken unnecessary opposition ; 
and they are not among those recently suspended by the 
Italian Government. Mr. A.S. Barnes, No. 111 William Street, 
New York, will receive and forward any funds that may be 
sent to him for Mrs. Gould’s enterprise. 





Having raised funds enough in this country to estab- 
lish a permanent school and home for missionary children in 
Woodstock, India, the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church now propose to put up a building for 
their training-school for native female helpers at Sidon, in 
Syria. This mission enterprise aims to elevate domestic life 
among the natives, by teaching housekeeping and giving reli- 
gious instruction at the same time, Many of the graduates of 
the institution are already teaching village schools in various 
parts of Syria, and some are so employed in Egypt. 





The colored people of Boston mourn the loss of Rev. 
L. A. Grimes, the devoted Baptist preacher in that city, who 
died a few days since. For twenty-six years he was the 
genial, earnest pastor among them, and his history made his 
name a household word. Born a freeman in Virginia, he be- 
eame a hack-driver in Washington, and for several years as- 
sisted slaves across the border. Once he was tried for this 
offense, and imprisoned in Richmond. His subsequent min- 
istry in Boston is spoken of in kindly and flattering terms in 
Baptist papers and by preachers who knew him. He was 
generally known, too, among the freedmen of the South, who 
cannot fail to cherish his memory. 


Fast day in Connecticut is to be observed on Friday, 
tho llth inst., and Governor Jewell, in his proclamation, in- 
vites the people of the State to join in public and private sup- 
Plications to the Almighty, that his many mercies may be 
continued to them; that they may emulate the virtues of 
their ancestors in the administration of public affairs; and 
that individual selfishness may not be permitted to undermine 
the foundations of the Republic. On this latter point, pray- 





ing people, the country over, can heartily unite with our Con- 
necticut friends, for what but inordinate personal ambition 
and desire for gain have been the source of the gross public 
scandais which the past winter has brought to light? 





Bishop Cox, who has recently returned from a visit 
to the Episcopal mission in Hayti, brings home a melancholy 
impression of the inhabitants of that island. He was aston- 
ished at their barbarism, especially at that of the people of 
the interior, who comprise five-sixths of the population. The 
Bishop found them no better than the uncivilized negroes of 
Africa; not only are they savages and idolators, but even 
cannibals, who, at the annual feasts, sacrifice and devour their 
children. The Church mission is doing some good work to- 
wards christianizing these people, but far more vigorous ef- 
forts are required to make a decided impression among them. 

The Jubilee Singers have so deeply interested Rev. 
George MacDonald, that he has written to one or more friends 
in London to aid them upon their arrival in England (where 
they are soon to go on a singing tour) in every way possible. 
He himself confidently expects that they will make a great 
impression in English religious circles, and suggests, at the 
same time, that they should huld their concerts in some of the 
chapels first, and then feel their way towards Exeter or St. 
James Hall. He writes that one can hardly fail to think of 
these singers and the children of Israel as all but identical in 
their early history, after having listened to the songs of their 
bondage days; and in their voices he finds something “ inex- 
pressibly touching.” 





The rotary system of the Methodists seems to have 
worked a little trouble in one of the Baltimore churches. The 
congregation desired to have Rey. Dr. Hatfield assigned to 
them for the next three years, and one of the bishops is said 
to have promised that they should have their choice. But 
when the appointments were made out, the church was sur- 
prised to find they were to have some other preacher; and 
their chagrin was such, that a church meeting was held, and 
a committee authorized to inform the new pastor that he was 
not wanted. The excitement, according to a telegraphic de- 
spatch, was such that it could be allayed only by a compro- 
mise, permitting the new appointee to officiate six months, or 
until another pastor can be selected. 





The field for woman’s activities widens continually, 
and societies of all kinds are organizing now more frequently 
than ever, through which she can work effectually. One of 
the newest institutions for this purpose, formed in New York 
City, is the “* Bethany Institute for Woman’s Christian Work,” 
located at 69 Second Avenue. It is not denominational, and 
its special aim is to afford women the means of adapting them- 
selves to some branch of missionary or benevolent work, 
whether it be as nurses among the sick, of Bible readers and 
city missionaries at home, or a blending of these several avo- 
cations, to a greater or less extent, in the service of Foreign 
Missionary Boards. The Institute has rooms to accommodate 
twenty-five student missionaries, and a few vacancies exist 
for such as desire to enter it. The students last year did some 
good service in this city, and with a larger force, the influence 
of the Institute would besensibly felt in many directions. 


The revival work continues unabated in many 
places, and although it is not a wide-spread and general move- 
ment, many interesting facts are recorded in connection with 
it. Rev. E. P. Hammond, whose labors in Kansas last year 
were attended with such fruitful results, has lately been in 
Iowa and reports many conversions. The work in Des Moines, 
he writes, has been glorious, the morning prayer-mectings 
having crowded the largest church in the city. Young con- 
verts accompany him from place to place. Eighty went with 
him from Burlington to Mt. Pleasant, and forty were to go 
recently from Des Moines to assist in a few meetings at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, which has the name of being one of the wickedest 
places in Iowa. The quiet, earnest work in Plainfield, N. J., 
has resulted in about 400 conversions ; and in Memphis, Tenn., 
225 persons have joined the six churches of the place since the 
week of prayer. The pastor of the Methodist church in Gal- 
lion, Ohio, which has had 200 additions, has been aided in his 
work by a devoted company of ladies known as the ** Pastor’s 
Aid Corps.” 

That a large proportion of the prevailing intemper- 
ance has its origin in our social drinking usages is probably 
true ; andit is gratifying to find that the friends of temper- 
ance in this city at their meeting last week laid special stress 
on this phase of the question. Rev. Dr. John Hall, in his ad- 
dress, made the point that there is very little to be gained by 
endeavoring to convert the sellers of intoxicating liquors so 
long as the habit or fashion of drinking wines and strong 
beverages on social and festive occasions is so widespread. 
He believes also that many who now adhere to this custom 
would abandon it if their attention were called to the import- 
ance of doing so. Good speeches followed from Hon. William 
E. Dodge, Rev. Messrs. Foss, Frothingham, Steele, Page, and 
others. One of the resolutions which the meeting voted ap- 
peals especially to ‘‘ those whose education or position gives 
them a commanding sway over the opinions and practices of 
others, to teach both by example and precept the fundamen- 
tal lesson of the temperance reform—total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors.” 

A pleasing instance of what an earnest, faithful 
woman can do single-handed comes to us from North Caro- 
lina. Off the lower coast is Harker’s Island, inhabited by poor 
fishermen, both white and black, among whom went about 
nine years ago Miss Bell, the daughter of a Rhode Island cler- 
gyman. She took with her wonderful energy and perse- 
verance, and in time, with the aid of frionds, she established 
a farm where the natives Said nothing could be raised. But 
under her personal supervision men and boys have been 
taught practical farming and are shown the capabilities of 
the island. The good effects of this labor are seen now in the 
garden patches about their own cabins. Close by the farm is 
a schoolhouse, where Miss Bell teaches four hours daily for 
about seven months of the year. The children are bright and 
interested in their lessons, while cleanliness is taught as‘a car- 
dinal virtue. On Sunday there is a school and morning meet- 
ing, at which this woman teaches the simple Gospel truths. 
Says a local paper, “* Miss Bell’s influence is felt though all the 
region, and her hands should be strengthened. She is about 
fifty years of age, and the vicissitudes of her life have fitted 





her well for the arduous work. She has great tact with the 
people aud to them she is the law, while at the same time she 
sympathizes in their joys and sorrows, feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, visits the sick, and is every way thoroughly 
absorbed in her endeavor to enlighten and Christianize the in- 
habitants of Harker’s Island.’’ 





FOREIGN. 
The latest stretch of Ritualism in England is the 
strenuous advocacy, by some of its clergymen, of prayers for 


the dead, while the introduction of the Confessional is also 
agitated. 


The Protestants in Turkcy are most favorably men- 
tioned in the official report of Hagob Effendi to the Sultan. 
It speaks of them as derived from twelve different races, and 
living together harmoniously, while the fact that cighty-five 
per cent. of the adults can read speaks loudly for the sect. 
The Effendi is gratified to find everywhere a great improve- 
ment in domestic relations as compared with the concition of 
families before they became Protestants. 





One of the greatest blows to the Church of Rome in 
the Holy City is the passage of a Bill by the Italian Senate, de- 
creeing that Christians of all denominations may be candidates 
for the vacant chairs in the universities. Hitherto, the pro- 
fessors have been either declared atheists, or infallibilists de- 
nying the right of free discussion in religion. It would, in- 
deed, be a strange but no less encouraging sign for Italy, 
should a Protestant be found at no remote day among the ac- 
cepted teachers of theology in a Roman University. 

The revision of the Scriptures now in progress under 
the superintendence of English and American scholars and 
divines is not to be the work of aday. Bishop Ellicott, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, has said recently that the 
new translation cannot be completed fer many years, and 
after that the printing and proving would occupy a long 
time. The bishop is of the opinion, moreover, that the Eng- 
lish public will hesitate before they accept the revised trans- 
lation, and that probably this generation will pass away be- 
fore its general adoption, if indeed the present edition of the 
Bible is ever given up. 


The esteem and affection in which Dr. Guthrie was 
held in Edinburgh was impressively manifested at his funeral. 
The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, in their 
office-robes, and citizens of all ranks and classes, formed part 
of the procession; but the most touching sight was the ap- 
pearance in line of the Original Ragged School, of which the 
deceased was the founder. The route to the burying ground 
was thronged with spectators. At the grave, the poor chil- 
dren sang Dr. Guthrie’s favorite hymn, ‘“‘ There is a Happy 
Land,” after which a ragged-school boy deposited a wreath 
on the coffin. 


A native missionary of the right stamp is the China- 
man, Bun, who is laboring as an evangelist in the island of 
Formosa. This man, who all his life had been a dreaded tax- 
gatherer, became converted at the age of sixty, and for the 
past seven years has been trying to instil a little Christianity 
into the hearts of the treacherous Formosans. Two or three 
times he has nearly lost his life at the hands of the islanders. 
Now he is an elder in a church at Taiwanfoo, organized by 
missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland, and every day 
he preaches the Gospel with good effect. Dr. Maxwell, Eng- 
lish physician in China, writes that the old man is loved by all 
the churches in Formosa, and when he goes out to the more 
distant stations the members receive him with joy. He set- 
tles church disputes, loves the children, and gives, month by 
month, a tenth of his own earnings to help the good work, 
and he urges upon all others to do the same. In fact, he is 
a shining light in the island. 





The remarkable work of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in the island of Madagascar will always be regarded as 
one of the grandest successes of modern missionary effort, 
and we regret to learn that any trouble should disturb the la- 
borers in that field. The Church of England has two missions 
with 700 converts on the east coast, while the London Society 
has under its charge 400,000 converts in the rest of the island. 
Hitherto there has been no interference between these agen- 
cies, but now the English Church missionaries wish to enter 
the field occupied by the London Society, which the mission- 
aries of the latter protest against, because the change would 
produce dissensions among the native Christians, and with- 
draw their attention from matters of vital importance to 
those of less consequence. The matter is in the hands of the 
Home Secretaries, and has brought out an interesting cor- 
respondence between Dr.Mullens, of the London Society and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Pope finds comfort in the sympathizing words 
of numerous delegations that visit Lim, but unfortunately 
this sympathy occasionally takes the form of violent expres- 
sions of hate for his enemies. An “ International Catholic 
Deputation”’ called on him lately, among whom figured a 
number of English lords and dukes, and addressed their 
spiritual head in most vigorous language. The religious 
orders are referred to as “ inexhaustible nurseries of saints, 
apostles and doctors, sacred hearths upon which is fed the 
sacred flame of charity, marvelous springs whence gushes the 
blood of Christ ;” and their suppression by the Italian Govern- 
ment is denounced as an “execrable crime’’ prompted by 
“infernal astuteness and violence.’’ The parties in the 
struggle are Peter versus Herod. As for the reply of his Holi- 
ness, we have not his words, but a Catholic paper pronounces 
it “one of the happiest and most stupendous speeches ever 
heard from his mouth.” A Liberal journal, on the other 
hands, regards the whole affair as an insult to the Italian 
Government, which, in any other nationality, would quickly 
be resented. a 

We made note last week of the proposed sale of the 
Falmouth rectorship at auction, and the indignation it had 
created in the place. Later English papers give an account 
of the sale, which was really a novel affair; but the bidding 
was not high enough, and the liviag remains in the hands of 
the proprietor, Mrs. Coppe, widow of the late rector. What 
would any American congregation think if one of its mem- 
bers possessed the immemorial right of appointing its pastors, 
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and then disposed of the right at auction? But our friends 
across the water have their “ ancient customs and privileges, 
and owning a rectorship is one of them. The Falmouth liv- 
ing is regarded as a piece of family property, and its monetary 
value is assured by an act of Charles II., which giges to the 
possessor of the living a tax of 16d. on the pound, “to be 
levied on all houses, warehouses, cellars and outhouses, for 
the parson of the town and his successor.””’ And besides this 
there are tithes dnd surplice fees, and certain exactions 
known as the *“ Black Rock Beacon Dues,” consisting of two 
shillings on every vessel which shail pass the beacon. The 
entire income is $10,000 per annum. Of course, the Non- 
conformist papers have made a great hue and cry over this 
case, especially the sale at auction, as a fresh argument for 
disestablishing the Church of England. 

The momentous struggle now going on with the 
Catholics in Germany is characterized by Prince Bismarck, in 
his late speech in the Upper Prussian Chamber, as of a political 
and not a religious character. He claims precedence and pre- 
rogative for the State in this world’s government, and says that 
the compactness of the Catholic organization menaced the Em- 
pire,which is now only taking measures for its own protection. 
The question, said the Prussian statesman, has nothing to do 
with the conflict of an evangelical dynasty against the church, 
as our fellow-Catholic citizens are taught to believe; it has 
nothing to do with the struggle between faith and infidelity ; 
it has solely to do with the ancient contest for dominion, 
which is as old as the human race; with the contest for power 
between monarchy and priesthood—the contest which is older 
than the appearance of the Redeemer in the world, the con- 
test with which German history of the middle ages, up to the 
dissolution of the Empire, is filled, under the name of the 
Conflicts of the Popes with the Emperors. The aim constantly 
kept in view by the Papal authority is the making of the secu- 
lar power subject to the clerical—an aim eminently political. 
After this speech, the peers adopted the amendments passed 
by the Lower House, which will now form the legal basis for 
secular supremacy in Germany's ecclesiastical affairs. 


T he Week, 


[From Tuesday, Mar. 25, to Monday, Mar, 31.] 














Pennsylvania has been voting on a liquor law, the 
question being between local option or license, and the result 
has been against the former. The last statement of the vote 
which we have seen shows a two-thirds majority in the whole 
State in favor of license. This is, of course, a disappointment 
to the friends of temperance, but they may draw some com- 
fort from the fact that the vote was not a very full one. More- 
over, the Attorney-General of Maine has just made a report 
which shows, as is the rule with trustworthy documents of 
the kind, that ninety per cent. of the crimes are due to the 
liquortraffic. During the year 1866, the prison, jail, and re- 
form school received 204 criminals. The number sertenced 
im 1887 was 157; in 1868, 114; in 1869, 189; in 1870, 150; in 1871, 152, 
and in 1872, only 100. This gives an average of one hundred 
and fifty-two and two-sevenths for the seven years under con- 
sideration. During the last year (1872), which has, to some ex- 
tent, united the prohibitionists with the political reformers, 
the decrease has been especially marked. A falling off of 
thirty-three per cent. cannot, of course, be expected every 
year; but the general record is certainly gratifying to the op- 
ponents of license laws. 

Mr. Tweed, seeing that an investigation was to be 
had which would certainly cause some personal inconvenience 
to him and his friends without a corresponding chance of ad- 
vantage, sent his resignation to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
protesting that the act was simply pro forma. It is broadly 
asserted that this act relieves the minds of various Senators 
who had been expecting to “ get hurt,’’ to use Mr. Tweed’s 
expression, if the investigation proceeded. Unfortunately, 
all precedent favors the conclusion that the resignation of a 
Senator or Representative is final, and so the chief criminal 
goes free. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that a Senate 
which has for eighteen months ignored such shortcomings as 
T weed’s should now push his accomplices to the wall. Never- 
theless, we have hopes that something may be done. Another 
pretty chapter in Mr. Tweed’s history has come out be- 
fore the State Senate’s Erie Investigating Committee. It ap- 
pears that when the star of his prosperity was in the zenith he 
was paid, according to the Erie cash book, about $136,000 for 
legal services. As Tweed has never been distinguished as a 
practitioner in the ordinary sense of the word, it is natural to 
infer that the money went to secure the making of laws, not 
to the just interpretation of those already in force, 


There is no improvement in the matter of the Eng- 
lish coal supply, and the London Times contains two letters 
from correspondents who think that the existing trouble is 
due to middlemen. It is stated on the authority of several 
responsible firms that the best coals in certain districts cost 
only 4s. l¥d. per ton at the mouth of the pit, while 19s. 5d. per 
ton is asked for coal of like quality at a comparatively short 
distance from the mines. The remedy proposed is co-opera- 
tion on the part of consumers. This, it is said, has been suc- 
cessfully tried in some instances. Meanwhile, it is asserted 
on the strength of official reports that the death-rate has con- 
siderably increased during the cold weather, owing to the 
difficulty experienced by the poor in obtaining enough fuel. 
This is the more noticeable from the fact that the winter has 
in the main been a mild one, no severe weather having been 
experienced until within two months. The first month after 
the cold set in was marked by an increase in deaths of thirty 
per cent. over the preceding month, most of them resulting 
directly from insufficient protection against cold. Among the 
propositions called out by the famine is one from a whiiom 
resident of China, who suggests that a war be prosecuted 


against the Celestials to compel them to open their vast coal 
ficlds to the world. 


Mr. Caldwell resigned just in time to save himself 
from ignominious expulsion, as was evident from a canvas 
made by his friends. Nothing could be done, of course, but 
accept his resignation. The debate, howerer, goes for a con- 
siderable reprimand, and that is the only one that he can 
receive under the rules. It has always seemed to us rather 





a pity that a legislator can save himself from deserved 
punishment, as has lately been done in several instances, 
by signing his name at the last moment, but it cannot be 
helped. Mr. Clayton, of Arkansas, too, has escaped cen- 
sure, save by implication, the Senate admitting, on Tues- 
day, in effect, that the charges against him, alleging 
corrupt practices, were not proven. Senator Bogy, of 
Missouri, too, was exonerated, and it is generally admitted 
that Senator Patterson's case will be dropped. Mr. Patterson 
has put forth a pamphlet rehearsing his statement of the case. 
He says, as he said at first, that the transactions in Crédit Mo- 
bilier and in Union Pacific were entered into innocently, and 
that after a lapse of years they became blended and confused 
in his mind, so that when called upon to make positive state- 
ments concerning his investments, he fell into the errors 
which have placed him in this unenviable position. 


On Aprii 1st the new Coinage Act, involving import- 
ant changes in the management of United States Mints, went 
into effect. Under the old system, the Mint at Philadelphia 
was the headquarters, from which orders were issued to 
branches at New Orleans, San Francisco, ete. This was well 
enough so long as the Philadelphia establishment was the 
most important of its class in the country, but since the dis- 
covery of gold in California, the San Francisco “ branch” 
has really become the principal mint. The new law organizes 
a bureau of the Treasury Department, over which a director 
of the mint presides. He is to hold office for five years, 
unless removed by the President on recommendation of the 
Senate. Dr. Lindermann is the first incumbent, he having 
filled important offices in the mint fora score of years. The old 
“branch ” establishments now become independent of one an- 
other, and report directly to the bureau at Washington. There 
is no change in the gold coinage, but there is to be a new 
* trade dollar”’ in silver, and the two-cent piece is abolished. 
The new dollar is worth five cents more than the gold dollar, 
and one cent more than the Mexican silver dollar, the design 
being to do away with the necessity of importing Mexican 
dollars for export to China and elsewhere, as is now very 
largely done. 

An official statement of German losses in the war 
with France has just appeared in Berlin. The Third Prussian 
Corps, out of an aggregate strength of 35,312, lost 12,00, of 
whom 500 were officers. It was this corps which lost 300 offi- 
cers and 6,000 privates at Vionville, ard had to fight again at 
Gravelotte the next day. The First Bavarian Corps, out of 
34,820 in all, lost 534 officers and 11,002 men, almost one- 
third of its aggregate. The Royal Guard of 43,644 men, lost 
377 officers and 9,678 rank and file. This is the body which as- 
saulted St. Privat, held by Marshal Canrobert and the French 
Sixth Corps, losing 8,000 men in the course of a few minutes. 
This assault, it iss believed, effectually taught modern com- 
manders not to attack by daylight in the face of muzzle-load- 
ers. The totals of this report give the entire loss of the Ger- 
mans at 127,687, of whom 5,166 were officers, 88 surgeons, 
12,208 sub-officers, and 110,435 privates. This is a loss of some- 
thing like one man in three. The loss per centum of different 
arins of the service are given as follows: Infantry, 17.6; cav- 
alry, 6.2; artillery, 6.5, ete. The largest proportionate loss 
among officers was in the grade of colonels and majors, and 
foots up nearly 27 per cent. of all engaged in the war. The 
killed and wounded in the great battles were at St. Privat, 
20,577, at Vionviile 14,820, at Woerth 10,530, at Sedan 9,033, at 
Metz 5,482, at Strasburg 889, and during the siege of Paris 
11,533. It must be remembered that this was the first great war 
in which muzzle-loaders were used on both sides, and that it 
was the shortest war of equal moment ever waged. 


The Greeks of to-day do not appear to very great 
advantage in the light of current events. It will be remem- 
bered that some months ago the Government of that country 
placed itself in a very discreditable light by its treatment of 
certain Frenchmen and Italians who had purchased the right 
to work the ancient mines of Laurium. Everything went 
smoothly until it became evident that the foreigners were 
making money, whereupon the Government, in the most 
summary manner, broke its contract, and abruptly checked 
an enterprise which was doing more to revive Greek industry 
than anything that has been done for centuries. If the foreign 
capitalists, MM. Roux Supieri, had misbehaved, the Gov- 
ernment would have had some excuse for its action; but the 
truth is, that during their brief reign at Laurium, they had 
established a well-ordered little town, had created a demand 
for labor, had paid out money, and had, in short, set the whole 
neighboring population on its feet. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the benefits which might have followed in the wake of 
this successful enterprise. Greece, old as she is, has enough 
of undeveloved wealth to tempt modern enterprises, if for- 
eign capital can be attracted. The chance has, however, been 
thrown away, and the Laurium mines have passed into the 
hands of the Singro Company, whose connection with the 
Government is supposed to be intimate. Many other for- 
eigners who had been tempted to settle in Greece have also 
withdrawn, under a conviction that their rights will not be 
respected, and Greece, what with her banditti and her worth- 
less Government, appears to be in a fair way to lose even that 
respect which is nominally due to old age. 





Congressmen who refused to draw their back pay, or 
who did not put it into their own pockets, are few at best, but 
the list is growing from day to day, and will in the end, per- 
haps, show a respectable number of names. At present, the 
roll of honoris very short, but is open to additions at any time. 
James G. Blaine (Republican), of Maine, refused his back pay 
as Speaker, on the ground that he was nominally in the same 
grade as the Cabinet officers, whose increased pay began on the 
4th of March. General Joseph R. Hawley (Republican), of Con- 
necticut, leaves the money in the Treasury where, he thinks, 
it belongs. William M. Merrick (Democrat), of Maryland, 
does likewise. George F. Hoar and C. C. Esty (Republicans), 
of Massachusetts, have drawn the money and given it to local 
charities at home, on the theory that, by this means, the tax- 
payers will be more than indemnified for the increased 
rates. In New York, William R. Roberts and Clarkson N. 
Potter (Democrats), have requested the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
turn over their shares to the Treasury. The same end is at- 
tained by Eli Perry (Democrat) and William A. Wheeler (Re- 
publican), by purchasing United States bonds and having 
them cancelled. Ellis H. Roberts (Republican), will not use 
his, but has not made up his mind what to do with it. Of the 
Ohio representatives, James Muaroe, William P. Sprague, and 





William H. Upson (Republican), will not draw their share of 
the plunder. Senator Corbett, of Oregon, has given his portion 
to the Washington Monument Fund, which is, at least, better 
than putting it in hisown pocket. These are all the names we 
can tind at present. Why does not some enterprising Washing- 
ton correspondent get a seii-official list from the Sergeant-at 
Arms? Surely, more than fourteen men in the two Heuses 
have refused to draw this money. 


In the absence of any very exciting topic, consider- 
able attention has within the last fortnight been drawn to a 
question between the Postmaster-General and certain Eastern 
railroad companies. Congress passed a law, near the close of 
the session, granting, among other items,the sum of $500,000 for 
increased expenses in transporting the mails, designating the 
extra allowances to be paid to railroads runnirg postal cars, 
and cutting off such allowance from roads whieh withdiay 
their postal cars. For the information of those who do not 
know, we may state that the “ postal car” is a Western inven- 
tion, which has grown in favor ever since its introduction, and 
is now used on fifty-eight railroads. These cars have been 
furnished in all cases and with commendable liberality by the 
railroads, no charge above the usual rates for carrying mails in 
baggage cars being demanded, The system greatly facilitates 
the distribution of the mails, being in effect a traveling post- 
office in which clerks can sort and arrange mail matter for 
delivery while the car isin motion. Bags are thrown out at 
the proper stations, and by an ingenious contrivance are taken 
on board even of the fastest trains. It may be easily seen 
that a return to the old system, where a letter had frequently 
to goa hundred miles beyond its destination before it could 
be delivered, would be very inconvenient to the public, but 
this is just what was threatened until Saturday, when the 
railroad companies, realizing, perhaps, the serious inconve- 
nience which would be caused by a withdrawal of the cars, 
decided to reconsider their resolution. Ostensibly this action 
is based upon information received from Washington, to the 
effect that a committee has been appointed to sit during the 
Congressional recess and report on the railroads and the pos- 
talservice early in the next session, but it is apparent that the 
pressure brought to bear by the press, and particularly by the 
more liberally disposed Western railroads, was not without its 
effect. 

Well disposed persons all over the country will be 
glad to learn that the law has at last laid its grip upon three 
scoundrels belonging to classes which have heretofore suc- 
cessfully defied justice. We refer to the “ counterfeit circu- 
lar”’’ swindlers in this city, and to the “ divorce lawyers” in 
the West, or, to be more exact, in Indiana. The counterfeit 
operators have established a very remunerative business on 
the strength of what seems to be a sublime belief in original 
sin. They procure names of men, women, and children any- 
where and everywhere, and address them in circulars offering 
to send for ten per cent. or less of their face value any quan- 
tity of United States Notes,“ equal to the genuine ’’—“ full 
instructions '"’—* strictly confidential,” etc., etc. If money be 
sent, no farther notice is taken by the swinclers, and the 
swindled are pretty sure not to make any trouble. Changes 
of address and the like bave made it difficult to catch those 
fellows, and conviction has hitherto been impossible when a 
capture was effected. Our new District Attorney, Mr. Pheips, 
has, however, secured two subordinates in one of these firms, 
and Recorder Hackett has given them the full penalty of tho 
law, on the theory that if you cannot catch the principal you 
must punish his agent. The divorce case to which we have 
referred was one in which an Indiana lawyer approached 2 
young man in Cincinnati who was somewhat the worse for 
liquor, and submitted for his consideration and signature an 
affidavit concerning certain parties who were, in due process 
of law, to be divorced. The young man had never before 
heard of these persons, but that, the lawyer assured him, made 
no difference, and a ten dollar bill, with liberal promises of 
free drinks and more money, induced him, in his then rather 
befogged condition, to consent. In vino veritas seems, in this 
case, to have worked by inversion, for, with the next morn- 
ing’s soberness, our young man read the affidavit with clearer 
eyes, and fully appreciating its abominable character, took it 
to the Cincinnati Enquirer, which straightway published the 
document in full, with comments, and the lawyer has been 
locked up to answer the charge of subornation of perjury. 


That strikes are coming with the pleasant weather 
of early spring, seems to be accepted as inevitable, but there 
is still time to establish courts of arbitration. Indeed, some 
movements of this kind are reported in this city, and con- 
sultations between workmen and employers have been held. 
Nothing trustworthy has, however, bee« published about 
their proceedings. Some strikes have already taken place 
elsewhere, and notably at Boston, where the horseshoers 
struck, and attempted to use force in preventing substitutes 
from working. At least one actual assault was committed, 
but the assailant was shortly arrested and punished. Judge 
Parmenter, before whom the case was tried, said : 

“Freedom is the policy of this country, but freedom 4 
not imply a right in one person, either alone or in combi 
tion with others, to disturb or annoy another, either directly or 
indirectly, in his lawful business or occupation, or to threaten 
him with annoyance or injury for the sake of compelling him 
to buy his peace, or, in the language of the statute, ‘ with in- 
tent to extort money or any pecuniary advantage whatever, 
or to compel him to do any act against his will The acts a!l- 
leged and proved in this case are peculiarly offensive to the 
free principles which prevail in this community, and if such 
practices could enjoy impunity they would tend to establich: 
a tyranny of irresponsible persons over labor and meckanica! 
business which would be extremely injurious to both.” 

It is hardly to be expected that the men who are so anxio" 
to secure higher wages for themselves by tying the hands « 
better workmen, will be disinterested or intelligent crneugh t > 
see the abstract justice +f the judge’s remarks, but we belicy: 
that every year the number of men who in their sober mc- 
ments see the injustice of arbitrary lockings-out and the Li 
will increase. “It takes,” says the Evening Post, “a certein 
amount of brain power to ‘put yourself in his plece’—a 
Phrase made famous by Mr. Charles Reade in connection with 
labor troubles in England—which is either not possessed or 
not exercised by the common mechanic.”’ Hence, the striker 
does not hesitate to break the head of him who would work. 
Well ordered strikes, based upon just demands, have an ex- 
cellent effect upon the relations of labor and capital, as wit- 
ness some recent strikes in England, but the thoughtless and 
selfish way in which unfair by-laws are enforced by trade or- 
ganizations is not pleasant to contemplate from a humanita- 
rian point of view. 
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THE COMBUSTION OF WATER. 

7 ATER is a product of combustion, like any 
W other oxide. It is scientifically as absurd to 
expect a gain of heat from the decomposition and re- 
combination of its elements, hydrogen and oxygen, as 
to expect a similar gain from reducing sulphuric acid 
to sulphur, and burning the sulphur again to sulphuric 
acid. In all such operations (supposing them to be 
complete, as in practice they never are, and to in- 
volve no incidental leakages of heat), the heat absorbed 
in the decomposition is equal to the heat generated by 
the recomposition. If it were not so, perpetual motors 
would be possible. Sir John Herschel, in his Lectwre 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, adduced this 
point in illustration of the first of his four ‘‘ Advan- 
tages of Scientific Knowledge,” namely “in showing 
us how to avoid attempting impossibilities.” He said: 

“The smelting of iron requires the application of the most 
violent heat that can be raised, and is commonly performed 
in tall furnaces urged by great iron bellows driven by steam 
engines. Instead of employing this power to force air into 
the furnace through the intervention of bellows it was on 
one occasion attempted to employ the steam itself in appar- 
ently a much less circuitous manner, viz., by directing the 
current of steam ina violent blast from the boiler at once 
into the fire. From one of the known ingredients of steam 
being a highly inflammable body [hydrogen], and the other 
[oxygen], that essential part of the air which supports com- 
bustion, it was imagined that this would have the effect of in- 
creasing the fire to tenfold fury; whereas it simply blew it 
out: a result which a slight consideration of the laws of chem- 
ical combination, and the state in which the ingredient ele- 
ments exist in steam, would have enabled any one to predict 
without a trial.” 

The comparatively new science of thermics, based 
upon the great discovery of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, and the conservation of energy, enables us to 
calculate exactly the maximum of heat produced by 
combustion under various conditions, and entirely con- 
firms the results of all experiments in burning water. 
Yet this absurdity continually crops out among in- 
ventors and charlatans; and it isa curious illustration 
of the general ignorance of science among among “‘lib- 
erally’ educated men, that such nonsense finds credu- 
lous ears. Only a week ago, the New York Herald 
devoted a congratulatory editorial toa new English 
“discovery,”’ by which the evils of a scarcity of coal in 
Great Britain are to be doneaway. This remarkable 
process consists in conducting steam into a retort, con- 
taining incandescent coke and iron. These take up 
the oxygen of thesteam, and the hydrogen, escaping, 
is subsequently burned ‘“‘ with intense heat.’ There 
is absolutely no theoretical possibility of a gain in 
heat by this process; and as for a saving of coal, when 
we consider that coal is required to make coke, iron 
and steam, the substitution of this new fuel is about as 
reasonable as to burn furniture because wood is scarce, 
or, according to the famous anecdote of the housekeep- 
ing bachelor, order toast because there is no bread in 
the house. 

Simultaneously there is a shout of triumph from 
San Francisco, where a stock company has been formed, 
to exploit asimilar novelty. Here, also, a steam-jet is 
to be decomposed, and the hydrogen is to be burned 
again with immense advantage. And a savant in Salt 
Lake City caps the climax with an argument to show 
that the amount of heat obtained in combustion is de- 
pendent on the quantity of oxygen, not on the quantity 
of fucl. Oxygen being cheap at Salt Lake, and fuel 
dear, the revolutionary importance of this discovery is 
obvious. This genius also proposes to use steam, be- 
cause it contains more oxygen than air. 

We may safely fall back on the ancient saying, and 
assure these ingenious water-burners that they will 
“never set the river afire.”’” After a few more exam- 
ples of disastrous failure, added to the hundreds which 
have gone before, perhaps the community will accept 
the positive warnings of science, to the direct benefit 
of its pocket, as well as its intellect. 


SANITARY REFORMS. 


HE new fortnightly journal of sanitary science, 
Hygiene, enumerates the following subjects bear- 

ing upon sanitary reform, all of which are more or less 
agitated in the daily press, and engage the attention, 
either of the whole community, or of official and chari- 
table bodies: Market reforms, including the removal 
of old buildings and the construction of new; the leas- 
ing of markets for a term of years to responsible per- 
sons; the organization by law of a corps of food in- 
spectors ; the effectual prohibition of cruelties to 
animals previous to and during their slaughter; the 
improvement of the sewerage system; the more effi- 
cient cleaning of the streets; more thorough ventila- 
tion of all buildings, and domestic sanitary improve- 
ments of every sort; better provisions against loss 
of life by fires, by boiler and other explosions, by 
drowning, and by badly-constructed hoistways; in- 
creased number of life-saving stations; the im- 
provement of public parks; provision for poor chil- 
dren’s summer excursions to the country; the 
better education of women as nurses; the better pro- 
tection of the community against small-pox and 
other contagious diseases; new sources of food sup- 
ply—the stocking of inland waters with fish, the 
preparation of condensed meats; sweeping legislative 
action in all matters pertaining to sanitary police; the 


| even these are going. We read that an old tree called “ King 





location and building of working-men’s cottages on 
suburban tracts, through loan of the city’s credit; the 
speedy consummation of plans of Rapid Transit for re- 
lief of overcrowding; the adoption of steam as a motor 
on street-cars; the union of experts with the public 
authorities in codifying the laws regulating the con- 
struction of buildings; stricter attention to economies 
in the system of apartment-house building and organi- 
zation; encouragement of various forms of athletic ex- 
ercise among young men; better systemization of 
night-scavengering; repression of intemperance and 
pauperism; more efficient means of collecting and col- 





lating the data of vital and sanitary statistics; more | 
numerous and improved public baths; more efficient | 
provisions against loss of life by railroad accidents, etc., | 
ete. These are emphatically topics of the time; and | 
the fact that they are all under discussion at the pres- | 
ent time indicates that public sentiment is at last alive 
to causes which, even more deeply than * politics,’’ so- 
called, affect the well-being of individuals and nations. | 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HINT to GruMBLERS.—‘‘ What a noisy world 

S this is!’’ croaked an old frog, as he squatted on the 
margin of the pool. “Do you hear those geese, how they 
scream and hiss! What do they do it for?” 

“Oh, just to amuse themselves,” answered a little field- 
mouse. 

“Presently we shall have the owls hooting; what is that 
for?” ’ 

“It's the music they like the best,’’ said the mouse. 

“And those grasshoppers; they can’t go home without 
grinding and chirping ; why do they do that?” 

“Oh, they are so happy they can’t help it,” said the mouse. 

* You find excuses for all; I believe you don’t understand 
music, so you like the hideous noises.” 

“Well, friend, to be honest with you,” said the mouse, ‘I 
don’t greatly admire any of them; but they are all sweet 
in my ears compared with the constant croaking of a frog.”’— 
Apples of Gold. 

CHara@rer IN THE OPENING AND SHUTTING OF A 
Door.—An ingenious correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can has discovered a new gauge for measuring men’s charac- 
ters by the manner in which they open and shut doors. Out 
of 1,000 persons recorded, 335 opened the door and shut it 
carefully, when they came in and when they went out, with- 
out much noise; 226 opened it in a hurry, and made an at- 
tempt to shut it, but did not, and merely pulled it to when 
they went out: 302 did not attempt to shut it at all, either on 
coming in or going out; 96 left it open when they came in, 
but, when reminded of the fact, made ample apology, and 
shut it when they went out; 102 opened it in a great hurry 
and slammed it violently, but left it open when they went 
out; 20 came in with ‘** How do you do, sir?” or ** Good morn- 
ing!" or ‘*Good evening, sir!’’ and all these went through 
the operation of wiping their feet on the mat, but did not 
shut the door when they went in or when they came out. We 
have employed men out of all these classes, and during that 
time have had an opportunity of judging of their merits. The 
first class—of 355—were those who knew their trade and com- 
menced and finished their work in a methodical manner: 
were guiet and had little to say in their working hours, and 
were well approved by those for whom they did their work. 
They were punctual to time, and left nothing undone which 
they were ordered to do. They did not complain about trifles 
and in all respects they were reliable men, and were kind and 
obliging in their general conduct. 


WomMan’s CONVENTIONS.—While it must be sorrow- 
fully admitted that the movement for woman suffrage has 
sometimes been unfortunate in its champions, candid people 
will generally agree in thinking that these words of Mrs. Jane 
G. Swisshelm are unwarrantably severe: “If the Tribune has 
visited, severely, the scandals of the Government Depart- 
ments on the women who seek and hold appointments in 
them, it has done well, and deserves the thanks of all women 
who value home more than finery. If it could, by any con- 
ceivable or inconceivable amount of scorn, have closed the 
mouths ef two-thirds of all the women who have ever spoken 
in suffrage conventions, or the doors of the conventions, it 
would have rendered a service to humanity far surpassing in 
importance any it ever has done. If Horace Greeley could 
have stopped these conventions twenty-three years ago, the 
women ef this nation might well make pilgrimages to strew his 
grave with flowers, and labor to the latest generation to crown 
his name with honors ; but, alas! his utmost efforts, and those 
of many another friend of the race, have utterly failed in this 
respect; and the day of woman’s enfranchisement has been 
delayed many a year by this failure.” 


AAs! Washington’s nurses are becoming scarce, and 
there is scarcely a remnant left of the large army of colored 
body-servants who attended the Father of his Country. 
The cherry-tree went long ago, and the immortal hatchet has 
not been heard from nanage. These precious relics are fast 
disappearing. Even the numberless white horses ridden by 
Washington at the battle of Princeton have become things of 
the past, and nothing is left now but the trees under which 
the great man pitched his tent during various battles. But 


of the Woods,” under which Washington pitched his tent 
when he occupied Jersey City Heights, is being cut down. 
Soon there wil! be nothing left but acorns from shoots of the 
tree, but, fortunately, these can be perpetuated to the latest 
generation.— Boston Globe. Pe 


A Trve Lapy.—‘I cannot forbear pointing out to 
you, my dearest child,” said Lord Collingwood to his daughter, 
“the great advantage that will result from a temperate con- 
duct and sweetness of manner to all people on all occasions. 
Never forget that you are a gentlewoman, and all your words 
and actions should make you gentle. 1 never heard your 
mother—your dear, good mother—say a harsh or hasty thing 
to any person in my life. Endeavor to imitate her. 1 dm quick 
and hasty in my temper; but, my darling, it is a misfortune 
which, not having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, 
has caused me inexpressible pain. Ithasgiven me more trou- 
ble to subdue this impetuosity than anything 1 ever under- 
took.” 





A QuEER MisTakE.—Dr. Willett, lecturing in Boston 
recently, told a droll story of himself. He said that at one 
time, when he was a connoisseur in bird-stuffiing, he used to 
criticize ofher people's bird-stuffing severely. Walking with 
a gentleman one day, he stopped at a window where a gigan- 
tic owl was exhibited. “You.see,” said the doctor to his 
friend, ‘*that there is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by 
unkillful stuffing. Noticethe mounting. Execrable, isn’t it? 
No living owl ever roosted in that position. And the eyes are 
fully a third larger than any owl ever possessed.”” At this 
moment the stuffed bird raised one foot and solemnly blinked 
at his critic, who said very little more about stuffed birds that 
afternoon. 


—Deacon Dodd once feelingly said, 
About his Betsy, long since dead, 
“ If ever an angel loved a man, 
That angel, sir, was Betsy Ann; 
If I happened to scold her, she was so meek * 
(Which the deacon did seven times a week), 
** She'd clap her apron up to her eye, 
And never say nothin’, but only cry.” 
But, ladies, perhaps you'd like to be told 
That Deacon Dodd, like other men, 
Waited a year, and married again ; 
But he married a most inveterate scold. 
And now 'tis the deacon’s turn to be meek, 
As he gets well rasped from week to week ; 
But rather than ‘“ open his head” he’d burst— 
He wishes the second was with the first! 
But, as she’s as tough asa hickory-limb, 
No doubt she'll live to say of him, 
“If ever a saint the footstool trod, 
That man—that saint—was Deacon Dodd.” 


—Thirty years ago a young man entered the city of 
New York in an almost penniless condition, and without a 
single acquaintance in the great wilderness of houses. To- 
day bis name is known wherever humanity breathes. It is 
spoken in every city, and is as familiar to the workers in the 
mines as to his brother in the mills, and wherever language is 
known and ideas ey~ressed the name of this penniless, un- 
known and uncouth lad of thirty years ago, is uttered. It 
was John Smith.—Danbury News. 

—A landlord in Paris who was particular about not 
having children to muss up his rooms, asked a proposing ten- 
antif he hadany. With a solemn face he replied, ** Yes, six, 
allin the cemetery.’’ He got the rooms on a lease which said 
nothing about little folks, and in due time, to the horror of 
the landlord, the six youngsters appeared. They had been in 
the cemetery, sure enough, at the time stated, but they had 
been sent there to play. 


—Jones had worried Smith with conundrums very 
often; and now it was Smith’sturn. ‘Guess what I did last 
night?" said Smith. Jones thought of various and sundry 
improbable things, and suggested the making of a speech, the 
doing of a kindness, the getting himself in the lock-up, and 
finally gave up the conundrum in despair. ‘“ Well,” said 
Smith, in a triumphant tone, “I slept.” 


—Thermometers were put into the Louisville (Ky.) 
high-school last week for the first time, and the colored jani- 
tor exerted himself to the utmost to keep up the warmth to 
the desired standard; but all bis efforts failed and the rooms 
were cold. At the close of the school, he went to the pro- 
fessor, and said: ‘*‘ Mr. Chase, I’se gwine to try dem dar kumo- 
micks one mo’ day, an’ if I can’t keep dese rooms wa’am, I'm 
gwine to put de las’ one in de stove and stick to de ole plan.” 


—Dr. Tyndall treats us to a long account of religious 
men who have opposed science and been defeated. I may say 
justly defeated, as setting themselves against one way in 
which God makes known his will. But I could give a far 
longer list of men who have set themselves to oppose Provi- 
dence and prayer, only to find that, as Beza said, ‘‘ God’s Word 
isan anvil which has worn out many a hammer.”—Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, in the Independent. 


—A professor in a certain college had taken his class 
out on a pleasant afternoon to exercise them in practical sur- 
veying. The next morning they were to be examined on the 
same. The first man was called up. Said the professor, ** How 
would you go to work to survey a lotof land?’’ (Deep think- 
ing, but no answer). “If a man should come to you to get 
you to survey a lot of land, what would youdo?” “I think,” 
said the student, thoughtfully, “I should tell him he had 
better get somebody else.” . 


—In early times in California, military titles as 
handles to the name were very common. John Phoenix tells 
the story that he was one day leaving San Francisco by the 
steamer. Everybody else was taking leave of friends—but he 
did not know a soul in thecrowd. Ashamed of bis loneliness, 
as the boat sheered off, he called out in a loud voice, “ Good- 
by, Colonel!” and, to his great delight, every man upon the 
wharf took off his hat, and shouted, ** Colonel, good-by!”’ 


— Baltimore oysters are now sent to London by the 
ship-load. During the past winter, a British steamship made 
two trips from the Chesapeake to that city, loaded exclusively 
with Baltimore oysters, and so great was the success attend- 
ing the experiment that three large vessels are now on the 
way to that port under charter to take oysters to London. 


—Capier is the name of a colored gentleman who has 
been elected to Congress in Alabama, after nine years of ser- 
vice to the State in its prison. The difference between Mr 
Capier and a number of his fellow-members is that they owe 
their States the service which he has already performed. Mr. 
Capier need feel no misgivings of the cordiality of his recep- 
tion as a man and brother.—San Irancisco News Letter. 


—An irregular apprentice frequently keeping late 
hours, his master at length took occasion to apply some 
weighty arguments to convince him of the “error of his 
ways.” During the chastisement, he continually exclaimed: 
“ How long will you continue to serve the d— 2?" The boy 
replied, whimpering : ‘* You know best, sir; I believe my 1n- 
denture will be out m three months!" 


—A footman of Lord Dacre, says Horace Walpole, 
had been hanged for murdering the butler. [ tell it you for 
the strange coolness with which the young fellow, who 1s 
about nineteen, expressed himself when he was writing his 
confession. ‘I mur ;"’ ne stopped aad asked, * How do 
you spell murdered ?,”’ 
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The Little Folks. 


BABY CRICKET’S TROUBLES. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


OTHER CRICKET’S big and black, 
Olid, and very tough, 

She is used to white-frost— 

Bears it well cnough; 
But Baby Cricket is so small, 

Legs so fine and slender, 
That with only varnish clothes 

He is rather tender. 














He wakes up in the morning 
Under his leaf-cover, 

Yawns a bit, and rouses, 
Stretches to turn over; 

But his pointed little knees 
Curl up with a cramp; 

* Caught a cold,’’ Mother says; 
* Air is somewhat damp.” 


Pain tweaks his tiny toes, 
Twists every joint, 
Pricks up and down his spine 
Like a needle’s point; 
Tingles under every rib, 
Chills him till he shakes; 
Poor little head of his, 
How it throbs and aches! 


Mother Cricket’s very vain 
Of her coal-black cap— 

(When she moves, her iron bones 
Rattle like a trap. 

She was up half the night, 
Concert in the grass !)— 

She uses Baby Cricket’s back 
For a looking-glass. 


When she’s dressed to suit herself, 
Off she goes—hop ! 

Half a mile at every step, 
Never cares to stop. 

Baby Cricket kicks and screams, 
Wants to follow after; 

Cruel crickets, looking on, 
Almost die with laughter. 


He kicks till his back is warm ; 
The pain leaves his head ; 

He throws his leaf-cover off, 
And crawls out of bed; 

He is hungry for his breakfast, 
He hasn't had a drop, 

So, half a mile at every step, 
Off he goes—hop! 





ROY HAMMOND’S GOLD DOLLAR. 


THE Dovg-Core, March 10, 1873. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


OU know I told you, in my last letter, that 
Uncle Jim had promised to write to you him- 
self, but wanted to ruminate a while first. Well, now 
he’s worse than old Brindle, for he says he ain’t done 
yet, and wants to keep at it a spell longer. Now, I 
think it’s downright mean, and I’m some riled about 
it. But it wont do any good to made a fuss, and he'll 
do it before long, ’cause he promised, see if he don’t! 
I didn’t know but you'd think I'd told a fib about it, 
so I thought I'd just write and let you know just how 
it was; and besides, I wanted to tell you I'd got some 
money that I earned myself! Vl bet you'll never 
guess how, so I'll tell you. You see I'ma pretty bad 
boy in school, ‘‘always putting my foot in it,” as 
Uncle Jim says. I don’t mean to be bad; and every 
night, when I go to bed I feel regular sorry, and 
kinder mean-that I haven’t kept straight all day; 
and I ask God to forgive it, and help me to be a better 
boy to-morrow. Lused to promise I would be better. 
But that’s played out. I never could got througha day, 
and not do one bad thing, ‘less I was asleep, and I don’t 
believe God would want to have me sleep all the time, 
even if it made me good as the minister—now, do you? 
I don’t know but if I had my eyes blinded, and my 
hands tied behind my back, with my mouth plastered 
together with ‘‘ Spaulding’s Preparatory Glue,” I might 
do it; but you know that wouldn’t pay. Well, I go to 
sleep feeling as if I really had turned over a new leaf, 
and was just about as good and innocent as our Floy; 
and I wake up all right, and most always keep so till 
I get to school—though after all that depends on the 
breakfast a little, ’cause if we have beans, or hash, 
*tain’t so easy, ‘cause I hate’em. But I have to down 
with ’em if it does most choke me, ’cause papa says, 
kinder stern: ‘‘ Not one word, sir. Eat what is set be- 
fore you.” And I doit. (When I’m a man, and have 
a boy, I shall let him eat what he wants to, I'll bet.) 
Well, we live half a mile from the school-house, and 
I spare the long walk; and seeing the boys, and having 
a bit of fun before the bell rings, somehow sends the 
blood to my heels, and they do make a terrible racket. 
And my fingers itch so to grab something they’ve no 
business with—and I never could sit still one minute. 
It don’t take me but just’ a little while to get my 
lessons. I wish it did, for if I had to study like sixty, I 
shouldn’t have so much time to cut up, and before I 
know it I've done something out of order, and I have 
to go on to the platform, and print my name on the 
blackboard; and you can’t think what a mighty long 
name it is todo with the whole school looking on. And 
then I have to stand there, sometimes, a long time if 
I’ve done anything mor’n common; and it’s horrid to 
have to stand there, and look at my boots. { ’spose 1 





could look at something else, but 1 feel more easy like, 
looking at them, or the floor, which ain’t clean, either. 
I guess you wonder what all this has to do with my 
getting the money; but you hold on, I'll tell you. 
Now, standing out on the platform, with your face so 
hot you can feel it, and looking at your boots, ain’t the 
best kind of fun; but what do you think of getting 
half-a-dozen blows on your hands? Hi, don’t it tingle! 
I’spose you've forgot all howit is. But I'll bet you 
knew when you was a boy, for papa says your father 
was a minister, and our minister’s boy gets more lick- 
ings than I do, and that’s useless. And I don’t be- 
lieve ministers’ boys change any more than other folks’ 
—now, do they? 

Well, Uncle Jim saw my hand pretty well blistered 
one night, and asked me what ailed it, and of course 
I had to tell him. He looked pretty sober, for you see 
he believes in moral suasion—just like me—and after a 
minute or two he said: ‘Now, Roy, if you'll get 
through the rest of the termi without one more blow, 
I'll give you a gold dollar.” You see he didn’t say a 
word about being called on to the platform, or getting 
my name on the blackboard. If he had, or the term had 
been any more than two weeks longer, I shouldn’t have 
dared to make the promise; but as it was, I jumped at 
it, for I felt pretty sure I could stand it two weeks. Well, 
school’s out. I didn’t get another licking, and I have 
got my dollar! Of course that’s jolly, having the 
dollar, I mean; but I’ve had some trouble trying to 
make up my mind how I could spend it, and get the 
most for the money. Now, when I have only one 
cent to spend, I always get pea-nuts, for a cent will 
buy more pea-nuts, youknow, than anything else; and 
as I’ve got a good lot of friends, I want to have enough 
to treat ‘em all. I’m going to spend the dollar for pea- 
nuts, only as mamma don’t like them, I shall get her 


j two whopping big oranges. And I’m going to give 


Jane a whole pint of the nuts, ‘cause, you see, its vaca- 
tion, now, and she don’t like to have us tampoosing so 
much; and sometimes she gets dreadful cross, ’specially 
stormy days, when we can’t go out, and play horse in 


] the house, and lots of other things that make a racket. 


And I guess if I give hera whole pint of pea-nuts she 
wont make so much fuss about our hollering and tip- 
ping over the chairs. 

But one thing I’m sure of, I ain’t going to give any 
to that boy that fought me. I know the Bible says, 
love your enemies. I don’t just know if he is my 
enemy, but anyway, I can’t love him if he is. I tried 
hard enough to do it fora week. Mamma knows, and 
it was no go. I guess that was meant for grown up 
folks; and when I’m a man I'll give him a bushel of 
nuts. But I ain’t going to make believe I’m friends 
with him now, and share just as I do with the other 
boys. Now, would you, if you was a boy? 

We've got three weeks more vacation, and grand- 
pa’s going to send for Joe and me to come to Glendale, 
to help him make maple-sugar. Ain’tthat jolly? Jane 
says she hopes he'll send right away, for she’s all worn 
out with our “hov'ring round the house all the time.” 
I'm sure I don’t just know what she means by that, 
unless it’s ‘cause we play hunting, and Joe is the fox 
and I'm the hound. And I tell you, I’m good on the 
scent, and make a great deal more noise when I find it 
than a live hound would, Uncle Jim says. I think it’s 
mean if we boys can’t holler, and make just as much 
noise as we want too, just the few weeks of vacation, 
when we have to go to school most all the year, and 
keep straight teo, or get wholloped for it. Now, don’t 
you think boys do have a hard time of it? Most as 
hard as girls? Not quite though, for you see they have 
to stand round for us, and it’s better to boss them than 
not to be master of anything. And then, too, most all 
boys have a dog. I’ve got a splendid one, and he has 
to mind now, you bet. Well after all I'd rather bea 
boy than a girl anyhow, but I'd like best of all to bea 
man. Well, my letter is getting pretty long, and I 
guess Uncle Jim’s got through with his ruminating, for 
he’s got a sheet of paper, and ’s sucking his pen-holder, 
so he'll send you something stunning pretty soon, I 
guess. Now, Mr. Editor, I wonder if you wouldn’t 
like some of the sugar I make up to grandpa’s. If it 
don’t cost too much I'll send you some, for I like you 
tip-top, no mistake. Good-bye, 

° Roy HAMMOND. 





LITTLE MARTHA. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


\ UNT MARTHA came to spend the day with 

Kitty’s mother. She took off her bonnet and 
veil and shawl, and laid them in the best bedroom. 
Then she sat down in the parlor with her knitting. 
Kitty was on the floor building card houses, and her 
mother was very busy sewing. 

By-and-by Kitty got up from the floor, for she was 
tired of her houses, and not knowing what to do she 
went into the bedroom. There lay all Aunt Martha’s 
things on the bed. Kitty shut the door, and tried the 
bonnet on before the glass. It was certainly large 
enough—there was room for all her curls. 

She did not go back into the parlor, but her mother 
and Aunt Martha had so much to say they did not 
think anything about her. But by-and-by Aunt Mar- 
tha, who was sitting by the window, dropped her knit- 
ting in her lap—she saw such a queer little lady coming 
up the garden path to the front door. 

“For mercy’s sake, look here!" she exclaimed. 

Kitty’s mother went to the window and looked out. 
The queer little lady who was coming up the path 





walked in a very slow and dignified manner, with her 
head held very straight. Her shawl was so long that 
it dragged on the ground behind her, and the wind 
blew her veil about: but she did not mind—she was so 
dignified. She had rosy cheeks, and brown, curly hair, 
and her lips were set very prim and tight. She 
knocked at the front door. Kitty’s mother opened it. 

‘** Who is this?’ she asked, very politely. 

‘My name is little Martha,” said the queer small 
lady, in a prim voice. 

‘Oh, it is little Martha, is it? I am very glad to see 
you! Do walk in!” 

So little Martha walked in, and was invited to sit m 
the large rocking-chair. She smoothed her dress care- 
fully as she sat down, and removed her troublesome 
veil. Then she frowned at Aunt Martha, who was so 
unlucky as to laugh. 

“It isa very pleasant day, ma’am,’ 
tha, timidly. 

“ Yes’m, quite pretty pleasant,” promptly replied 
little Martha. “I thought I'd call here before | went 
to the minister's.” 

“I’m glad you did,” said Kitty’s mother, cordially. 
*“ Do take your bonnet off and spend the day.” 

“No’m, [never take my bonnet off,” said little 
Martha. “I’m ’gaged; I can’t stop long.” 

“T wish my little girl was here,’ remarked Kitty’s 
mother; “she would be glad to see you. I wonder 
where she is. Kitty! Kitty!” 

But Kitty didn’t answer. A smile trembled in the 
corners of little Martha’s rosy lips, but she forced it 
back, and held her head still straighter. 

“TI don’t care bout little girls,” she said; ‘ I’m ’most 
forty!” 

The front door opened with a bang, and in rushed 
Kitty’s brother Tom, exclaiming : 

“T’ve got my pocket full of candy. Father bought 
it down-town, half for me, and half for Kitty! ”’ 

“Oh, Tommy! is it almonds and rock candy?” cried 
the queer little lady, scrambling down out of the 
rocking-chair as fast as she could, and running to him. 

“ Yes, sir!”’ said Tom. ‘‘Let’s go under the table 
and divide.’’ And under the table they went. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said Aunt Martha, looking 
very much alarmed as she picked up a shawl and bon- 
net from the floor. ‘‘ Why, what has become of that 
nice little old lady who was here just now? Did she 
faint away? Did she go through the floor? Oh, what 
shall we do!” 

And Kitty giggled under the table—it was so funny 
to think that Aunt Martha did not know who the 
little old lady was! 


said Aunt Mar- 





PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 


Three very powerful, as well as wonderful instruments. 
Instrument No. 1 contains three letters: 

The first is found in incompressibility. 

The second is found in incombustibility. 

The third is found in impenetrability. 
Instrument No. 2 is compesed of three letters: 

The first is found in immalleability. 

The second is found in indivisibility. 

The third is found in indefensibility. 
Instrument No. 3 contains five letters : 

The first is found in irresistibility. 

The second is found in incomprehensibility. 

The third is found in irrefragibility. 

The fourth is found in incorruptibility. 

The fifth is found in indestructibility. 

The first instrument is that inanimate object which, accord- 
ing to the Biblical definition of God, is more like God than 
any visible inanimate object of which we know. 

These three instruments differ very widely in construction, 
yet, comparatively speaking, the second would be almost, if 
not entirely useless without the first; and the third would 
suffer greatly if the first and second were wanting. Take 
away the third, and of what lasting service would the first 
and second prove? Me hn. <t 

SQUARE WORD. 


The first is solicitude ; behead it, add a final letter, and have 
an enclosed space; behead this new word, add a final letter, 
and have to raise; behead this, add a final letter, and havea 
title of nobility. FREDDIE 8S. 

UNION ENIGMA. 
8 letters. 
1, 8, the abbrev iation for one of the United States. 
3, 5, “ “ “ 


7%, 6. “ “ “ “ 

+% 

5, 2. “ “ “ - 
1 

2, 4, and k, “ “ “ 


The whole is one of the United States. 


DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
I train all oily cats. 
Oh! I nail all city rats. 


Each of these lines gives the same word, which shows how 
the training and nailing is a¢complished. BUNNY. 


EPSILON. 


HIDDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
Lord Ragney is dead. 

A mandrake is sweet. 
The old shoe is worthless. 
On the islands of Orkney. 





Dump tow the cart. Dect. B. 
ennai agaae TO PUZZLES OF MARCH lL. 
Scriptura] Enigma.— And if a man will at all redeem aa of his 
tithes, he shall - tinereto the fifth part thereof.”"—Bu . Frep- 


DIE S., Vivo, Dup 
Homonyms. ong Ie xck. Bear.—BUNNY, VIVO, LAC. 
Verbal Puzzle.—Weasel, ease, easel, lease, seal, sale, ale.—BUNNY, 
FREDDIE 8. Vivo, DUDLEY, LAC. 
Spettsng-Ciass.—Masoary. Only. Coupons. Thunderbolt. Under- 
©. Sincerity. Indulgence. Consonant. Continuation.—-BUNNY, 
/TVO, ISABEL. 
Cross word.—Macaulay.—BUNNY, FREDBIE 8S., DUDLEY, LAc. 
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P. T. BARNUM’S 
GREAT 


Traveling World’s Fair 
FOR 


CAMPAICN OF 


P. T. BARNUM TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE 


1373. 


Ladies, Gentlemen, Families, 
Children, Friends: 


nificent gold and enameled cages, dens | 
and vans, requiring the services of | 
nearly ONE THOUSAND MEN and 
OVER FIVE HUNDRED HORSES, 
the price of admission to the entire 
combination of exhibitions is only the 
same as is charged to a common show, 
viz. : 50 cents; children half price. 
My great Hippedrome-Tent com- 
fortably seats 13,000 persons at one | 
time, while my numerous other tents | 
cover several acres of ground. 





The Museum Department contains | 
100,000 Curiosities, including Prof. Fa- 
ber’s wonderful Zalking Machiire, eost- | 
ing me $20,000 for its use six months. | 
Also a NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY J 





My career for forty years as a public 
Manager of blended 
with Instruction, is well known. You 


Amusements, 


have all heard of my three New York | 
Museums ; before | 


kings, queens, and royal courts, with 


my appearance 


Gen. Tom Thumb ; my great triumph- 
al tour with Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
Nightingale ; and my immense Trav- 
eling Exhibitions. 
eedes that I give ten times the money’s 


Everybody con- 


worth, and always delight my patrons. 
I now come before you with the Last 
Grand. Crowning Triumph of my 
Managerial Life. 

Notwithstanding the burning of my 
last museum, in December (which, 
however, did not destroy any of my 
great traveling chariots, vans, cages, 
or horses, nor duplicates of most of 
my living wild animals, which were 
then on exhibition in New Orleans), I 
have been enabled, through the aid of 
eable dispatches, electricity and steam, 
and the expenditure of nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars, to place upon the road 
by far the largest and most interesting 
Combination of Museum, Menagerie, 
and Hippodrome ever known. Indeed, 
it may fairly be called a great Travel- 
ing World’s Fair. 

No description will convey an ade- 
quate idea of its vastness, its beauty, 
and its marvelous collection of won- 
ders, After our Grand Opening in the 
buildings of the American Institute, 
Saturday afternoon, March 29, where 
we will remain for about ten days, we 
shall commence the campaign of 1873. 

It will travel entirely by railroad, 
and be exhibited this season in nearly 
every large townin New England, Can- 
ada, and the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and north of the Ohio. It 
requires more than one hundred ears, 
besides fifty of my own, made express- 
ly for this purpose, and five or six lo- 
eomotives, to transport it. My daily 
expenses exceed $5,000. We can only 
stop in large towns, and leave it to 
those residing elsewhere to reach us by 
eheap excursion trains which they can 
easily get up. 

Among some of my novelties are a 








Free, Full Menagerie of Wild Ani 

_ mals, including all, and more than are 
usually seen in a traveling menagerie, 
which I now open to everybody, with- 
out any charge ‘whatever. 

The expeuses of feeding these ani- 
mals and transporting them, their 
eages and tents, are as great as those 
of a menagerie for which 50 cents are 
eharged, yet I throw it open to be seen 
by the public for nothing. 

Although I have consolidated more 
than twenty shows in one, containing 
nearly one hundred gorgeously mag- 


| o'clock, 





of 100 life-size Oil Paintings, including | 
all the Presidents of the United States, 
our Statesmen and Military Heroes, as | 
well as foreign Potentates and Celeb- | 
rities, and the entire Collection of the 
celebrated John Rogers’ Groups of his- | 
torical and Classie Statuary. Also an 
almost endless variety of Curiosities, | 
including numberless Automaton Mu- | 
sicians and Mechanicians, and Movinn} 
Scenes, Transformation Landscapes, | 
Sailing-Ships, Running Water-Mills, 
Railroad Trains, ete., made in Paris | 
and Geneva, more beautiful and mar- 
velous than can be imagined, and all | 
kept in motion by a Steam-Engine. 
Here also are Giants, Dwarfs, Fiji 
Cannibals, Modoc and Digger Indians, 
Circassian Girls, the No-Armed Boy, 
ete. 


Among the Rare Living Animals are 
Monster Sea Lions, transported in 
great. water-tanks; the largest Rhi7- 
noceros ever captured alive, and 500 
Wild Beasts and Rare Birds, Ele- 
phants, Elands, Gnus, Lions, Tigers, 
Polar Bears, Ostriches, and every de- | 
scription of Wild Animal hitherto ex- 
hibited, besides many never before 
seen on this Continent. 


In the Hippodrome Department are 
Three Distinct Rings, wherein three 
sets of rival performances are taking 
place at the same time, in full view of 
all the audience. Here will be seen 
performing elephants, horse-riding 
goats, educated horses, ponies, trick 
mules and bears, and three distinct 
equestrian companies (with 6 clowns), 
including by far the the best male and 
female bare-back riders in the world, 
with numerous athletes and gymnasts 
who have no equal. Everything is 
perfectly chaste and unobjectionable. 


I regard this with pride as the cul- 
minating triumph of my amusement 
career, and I hazard nothing in saying 
that THE LIKE WILL NOT BE SEEN 
AGAIN IN THIS GENERATION, 


The Great Street Procession, three 
miles long, takes place every morning 
at half-past eight o'clock. It is worth 
going one hundred miles to see. It 
consists of trains of elephants, camels, 
dromedaries, zebras, and elk in har- 
ness; nearly one hundred gold, enam- 
eled, and cerulean chariots, vans, dens 
and cages; Arabian horses, trick po- 
nies, three bands of music, and a most 
marvelous display of gymnastic, au- 
tomatic, and musical performances in 
the public streets. 


(t@°THREE FULL EXHIBITIONS 
will be given each day at 10, 1, and 7 
Clergymen of all rerrrued 
tions, and their wives, adinitted free. 
Parties from the country are earnestly 
advised to see the Grand Procession, 
and attend the first morning exhibi- 
tions, while everything is fresh, and 
seen to the best advantage, thus avoid- 
ing the immense crowds of afternoon 
and evening. 


The public’s obedient servant, 


P. T. BARNUM. 


438 FirTH AVENTE, March 25th, 1873. 





DRY GOODS. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Cor, 19th St. and Broadway. 


Mourning Department 
We have now in stock a complete as- 
sortment ot 
Mourning Fabrics, 
Adapted to PRESENT and COMING 


SEASON. 


English and French Bombazines, 
Imperial Serges, Cashmeres, Poplins, 
Brilliantines, Alpacas, 

Henrietta, Tamise, Crepe, 

Barathea, Canton, amd 

Bombazine Cloths. 


Also, a New Article, 


“DRAP DE POLONAIS.” 


VEIL AND TRIMMING CREPES. 


Special attention is called to our magnifi- 
cent selection of 
SUMMER NOVELTIES 
IN 


SILK AND SILK AND WOOL 
GRENADINES, 
In Plain, Striped, and Brocaded. 
Byzantines, Florentines, 
Gaze de Chambrais, 
English Tamartines, 
Lawns, Organdies, 
Cambrics, Ginghams, 
Prints, Mourning Hdkfs., 
Crepe, Lace, and 


Muslin Collars, Sets, ete. 


Cloths, Cassimeres, etc. 
A large and well selected stock of 
English and French Fabrics, 
Comprising all the 
LATEST NOVELTIES, 
adapted for 


Gentlemen’s and Youth's 


SPRING and SUMMER WEAR. 


N. B.—Cat in any length to suit cus- 
tomers, 


At the Very Lowest Prices, 


SPRING and SUMMER 
SILAS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
have in stock a splendid assortment of 

Striped, Chene, Plain 
and Black SILKS, 


of the Latest Styles, and at 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 





Spring Fashions. 1873. 


At the Great East-Side Establishment. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


No. 309 Grand St., New York. 





Five Floors crowded with New Silks, 
Flowers, Millinery, Straw, and 
Fancy 


Goods. 





1,000 cases New Italian, English, and 
other Straw Goods, comprising every- 
thing desirable in shape. 

Our Trimmed HATS and BONNETS 
are of the very highest order, and will be 
found worthy inspection. 

SASH RIBBONS, 6 inches wide, both 
Block Plaids, Watered and Plain, 60 cents 
per yard. 

Gros Grain Ribbons, 15 cents, 20 cents, 





The very finest grades and shades of all 
SILK RIBBONS, about half last season’s 
prices. 


N E W 
Imported Feathers and Flowers! 
SILK, TURQUOIS, desirable ¢olors and 
shades, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per yard. 
100 cartons new Dress Trimmings, Gimp 
and Fringes, lines of Real Laces, Guipures, 
etc., under regular prices. 
SILK PARASOLS,} 59, 25. a5. 
SILK PARASOLS, jC 62C+) SC- 
LINED PARASOLS, Club Handles. One 
of the largest assortments in this city. 





, $1. 





Our selection of Fancy Goods, Hat Or- 
naments, Real and Imitation Hair Goods, 
Perfumery, Soaps,Toilet Articles, Carved 
Goods, Leather Satchels, Valises, School- 
Bags, Pocket-Books, Toys, etc., etc., will 
be found unusually large and complete. 

Cheap CORSETS, 50c., 65c., 75c., $1 up. 

HOSIERY for Ladies, Misses and Boys. 
Prices Right. 

Lisle Thread GLOVES, in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Buttons, all new. 

Gentlemen’s FURNISHING GOODS. 


KID GLOV Es. 


500 dozens one-button Kid Gloves, 45 cts. 
the pair; desirable colors. 

2,000 dozens two-button Kid Gloves, at % 
cents and $1 the pair. 

5,000 dozens two-button Kid Gloves, finest 
shades, at $1.25 and $1.50. 

Our own Importation and Manufacture 
in Europe. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


To Milliners and Country Storekeepers. 
Wholesale Department. 
We have cheap Silk, Millinery, and 
Straw Goods, Laces, Flowers, etc., well 
worthy inspection. Cail. 
EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 


Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 








The Desbrosses St. cars, from the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Grand St., bring 
you to the door in four minutes. 


KID CLOVES. 
WIIOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


We have full lines and are receiving per 
various steamers from Europe all the new 
Spring Shades in our Monogram and Ed- 
ward Gloves, acknowledged to be the best 
Low-priced Kid Gloves in America. 

For the convenience of Western and 
Eastern buyers, we have opened an office 
in Spelman’s Building, 


No. 369 BROADWAY. 


Our stock in Grand St. comprises over 
20,000 dozens of Kid Gloves, to which we 
invite special attention. 


1, RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 31144 Grand St. 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 





Desbrosses St. cars, from the corner of 
Broadway and Grand St., brixg you to 
the door in four minutes. 
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Financial, 


From Saturday Mar. 22, 


Mar. 29. 


Gold went up to 117 on Saturday, having ad- 
vanced steadily throughout the week, aided bya 
strong © bullish ” combination, as well as by the re- 
lative scarcity induced by foreign shipments and 
other “natural” causes. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that of the $14,423,615, shipped since January 
Ist, only $5,652,914 were in American coin. 

Money was easier early in the week, but soon 
tightened, to relax again at the close. The middle 
of April is now looked to as the earliest date at 
which a permanent relaxation may be expected. 
The Bank of England advanced its rate to 4 per 
cent. on Tuesday, at a special meeting, but no far- 
ther advance was made at the regular meeting on 
Thursday. The closing rates on Saturday were 
from 7 per cent. gold, to 1-64 and interest. 

Government Bonds were firm, and advanced 
as usual with the price of gold. 

Stocks were but moderately dealt in, but prices 
were pretty well sustained. 


Foreign Exchange is quoted on a basis of 
108 @108}4 for © days’ bills, and 109@109% for short 
sight. 


The New York Banks.— 








to Saturday 





Mar. 22. Mar. 29. Changes. 
Loans........ 5,198,800 $274,348, 700 Dec. $850,100 
&pecie.. 2,300 LOL Dec. 1,293,2 
Cireulation.. _ 27, 613, 600 Inc. 22,100 
Deposits..... 194,623, 500 Dec. 1,114,800 
Legal tenders. 38, SOM 200 Inc. 425,600 





The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (lowest 115'4)....... 115% 115% 11614116 4,116,117 
U.S. 5s, 81, COUP. -yees.....00. 113,113 % ,1144,015,115!4¢ 
U Fre 117,1173¢, 117 54,118,117 ¥ 18 
U. 8. 6s, °$1, Coup... 11934 ,119,119% ,120,120%4 12034 12034 
Uv 5-20, '62, coup......... 115% ,116,116% 11711734 117% 
U 5-20, 64, coup......... 115% ,116,116% 117, 11734 LIT & 
U 5-20, 65, coup. 11734, 117, 11734 117 & 117 54 , 11844 118 
U.S. 5-20 '65 coup (new)...... 115.1154 ,116,116,116% 116% 
U. 8. 5-20 '67 coup... .117,117}4, 11734, 11834, 11814 ,118% 1184 
U. 8. 5-20, 68, coup....... 1163¢ 116% 117 ,11734,118, 117% 
U. S. 10-40, reg............ 11054, 1105 ,1113¢,111 5 ,112, 11244 
U. 8. 10-40, coup.. 111,111 54 ,111% 112,112 112% 


arnpmnlomm mM 





Currency, G6......ccccoees 1134,114%,115,114%,114% 
N.Y. C. & H. R...101%4, 10234 ,102 3% 10254 ,1023¢ 10234102 
PIA cuidcnvicrcdicnssccsis 135, 13514 ,138 4 137% 136,137,188 

° 654 6534 654 65.4 65% 66 
iseccevlanamebebks 74,75,7454 
- 94,9454 4,93 1 ,94,93-% 934 


- 73,786, 7336, 72% 734,734 73 









Re ihe FH 74 "15 Tes 

ae Spake ass ah 

coves AOLLOL 6 ADL E te, i1ie 
43,44 45,424.49 








H. & St. Jos. pref - 
Union Pacific............. oath 556 FO 36 BO i6 
Panama......... -113,Fi6%4, ste imnfitse ads 

80 65 Nag rr Boy: 28% 86 4 


Adams’ Exp.. on XAT RoE 
American Ex 4 160,083, 8% 
United States Exp. (74% To, an 54 6 
Welle’, WREBO TEED... 022 cccccccese cos 804,804 8154.84, 83 





OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, > 
New YorK, March 29, 1873. J 

The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIOjJRAILBOAD COM- 
PANY, being secured by a First Mortgage ona 
COMPLETED road—which is one of the GREAT 
EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES, commanding a 
large through business, and which, from the 
immense Mineral, Agricultural, and other 
valuable resources of the country it traverses, 
is assured of a very remunerative local traffic 
—are among the most substantial and satis- 
factory investment securities in the market; 
and, at the present price, 87} and accrued 
interest, yield a liberal rate of interest on 
their cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
21,000; coupon and registered; principal and 
interest in gold coin in New York; interest 
May and November. 

We buy and sell at current market rates the 
WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS originally negotiated by us, and now 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely 
known as favorite securities in the principal 
money markets. Coupon bonds of $1,000; prin- 
cipal and interest payable in gold coin in New 
York ; interest January and July. Price to- 
day, 94% to 95. 

We also buy and sell GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC BoNnDs, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make colleetions, 
and do a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 











EPOSIT TO-DAY in the SAVENGS BANK. 
Chartered a the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. No. 185 Blecker Street. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 


LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


_ 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, and Western 


RAILWAY 


7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


Gold Bonds 


SECURED BY A 


First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, andIS COMPLETED, except the short 
distance of 8 miles between Havana, on the Illi- 
nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (202 miles), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 
as one of the most important roads coming into the 
City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1872 
were more than $395,000 greater than iu 
the previous year. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we 
recommend them for the following reasons: 

1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE 
THAN OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- 
REST. 

2. THE UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 
LINE WiLL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW 
MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 
IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY TRIBU- 
TARY TOIT. EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE 
MONTHS OF 187 WERE AT THE RATE OF 
$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH #1000 PER MILE WITHIN TWO 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

38. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, AS WELL AS UPON 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDS, IS OBVIOUS. 

4. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 
#1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 
may be registered without charge. Price 90 and 
accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 
and July 1, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Further information furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 
E. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 


Morris, Illinois. 


ponen s securely loaned for Eastern parties. First 
Mo on Improved Real Estate, ten per cent. 
clear 0 all expenses. Pamphlets vbw Jing full infor- 
mation and references sent on app 














Banking a of HENRY CLEWS & CO., } 
& Wall®treet, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular ian 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 








p ern over $4,000,000. 
First-Class County 


$500,00 * Bonds, Registered 


with State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
Treasurer. 
These bonds have been selected with greatest 
care and will bear the most rigid examination. 
Will 
ELEN Bs acid te to feld the! purchaser OVER 


Other relia! good paying Sécurities always in hand. 
Send for Price Lists.” 4 . BEASLEY & C 
No. ii Wall St., New York. 





10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 


A number of choice lots just received. Also, 
other First-Class MUNICIPAL BONDS, for 
sale at prices that will pay OVER 12 per cerft. on the 
amountinvested. THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 

Bankers, 14 Pine Street, 








MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
bo Ay and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable term 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated or other 
Bypinere at advertised subscription prices. 

- Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
an 


Géneral Banking Business. 


7 TO t2 PER CENT. 

We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or 
ome asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 

st 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

jase Joo by our senior, should be inthe hands’ 
al seterested in this class of soceritics. 2 vols., 

salle $10. W. N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau &t., N.Y. 





To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 ‘State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in doUars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TKANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IREL LAND. 


NOTICE TO 0 INVESTORS, 


GHICACO & & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Ruffalo at the Kast and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered: 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Sireet. 


No. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar 

at subscription prices, execute orders for ae 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, Ss. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 

ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF" THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 


terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


10 per cent. Interest! 


County. Town, City and School District Bonds of 
IOWA, ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 
BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 

BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


10 Per Cent. for your Savings. 
HAMMOND & BOCUE, 


182 Dearborn Strect, Chicago, 


Negotiate Loans, well secured, on Real Estate, in 

and near Chicago, that will nef the Lenders ten per 

cent. interest per annum. Loans run from two to 
ears. Send for circular. 

eemengen: : Rev.C. 

Bible House, N. a Cc. Richardson, Esq., 

ton; John N. Stickney, Esq., Rockville, Conn. ; 


No. 

















P. Bush, D.D., 
Bos- 


Col. 


References b 





Charles G. Hammond, Chicago, 





DRY GOODS. 








Announcement Special 
We are exhibiting this week an 
UNRIVALED SELECTION 
OF 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 
ELEGANT NEW RIBBONS, 
CHIP AND STRAW HATS, 
LLAMA LACE SACQUES, 
STYLISH PARASOL, 


KID GLOVES 


AT LOW PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND 


OPENING DISPLAY. 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 
April 3d, 4th and 5th, 

AT 
EHRICH’S 
TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Near 24th Street. 


All the latest Spring Styles now ready 
and on exhibition. 


RICH ASSORTMENT 
AND 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


IN 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear, 
Ladies’ Suits, Infants’ Outfits, 
Yak Laces, Embroideries, 
and Millinery Goods. 


We cordially invite all to visit our elegant estah- 
lishment, entirely without reference to purchase. 


HHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, near 24th St. 

















P.S.—Ladies from Brooklyn can reach our estab- 
lishment conveniently from South Ferry by Broad- 

bts J and Twenty-third Street line of stages; from 
Fulton Ferry either by Eighth Avenue cars from 
Vesey Street, or by Fifth Avenue stages to Broad 
way and Twenty-fourth Street. 


A CARD. 
Johnson, Burns & Co., 
34 & 36 East 14th Street, 

UNION SQUARE, 


Respectfully invite their Lady Customers to thee 
Semi-Annual opening of 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


ON 


WEDNESDAY, April 2d, 1873. 
IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS S CHANGE. 
FOSTER BROTHERS 


CARPET DEALERS, of 











Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Have purchased of 


J.P.CARLL & CO. 


(late Husted & Carll), 
309 FULTON STREET, 


their Stock of 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Etc., and have 
REMOVED TO THEIR STORE, 
309 FULTON ST. 





We are prepared to meet the demand 
of our large and increasing trade with a 


New and Elegant Stock of 


CARPETS 


AND 


Upholstery Coods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, L. L 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 14. 











Farm and Garden. 


CONGRESS ON FOREST CULTURE. 
HE Forty-Second Congress made a begin- 
ning, which we hope may lead to something 
like an organized system of protection and propa- 
gation of our forests. It refused to pass some enor- 
mous land grants, and it passed an Act of which the 
following is a summary, for which it deserves all 
praise. Any person who shall plant, and keep in a 
healthy growing condition, for five years, forty acres 
of timber, the trees thereon not being more than eight 
feet apart each way, on any quarter section of any of 
the public lands of the United States, shall be entitled 
to a patent for the whole of said quarter section at the 
expiration of said five years, on making proof of such 
fact by not less than two credible witnesses; provided, 
that enly one quarter in any section shall be thus 
granted. The person applying for the benefit of this 
Act shall make affidavit of his or her intentions re- 
gardiny the cultivation of timber, filing such affidavit 
with the Register of the proper Land Office. Upon 
payment of #10 the necessary permit will be granted. 
No certificate or patent for the land shall be given un- 
til the expiration of at least five years from the date of 
entry. In case of the death of the original planter, 
provision is made for the heirs to secure the benefit of 
the entry. In case of abandonment or neglect, the land 
reverts to the United States. Any one who, under the 
provisions of the Homestead laws shall, at the end of 
the third year of his or her residence, have had, under 
cultivation for two years, one acre of timber (the trees 
thereon not being more than eight feet apart each way, 
and in a good, thrifty condition), for each and every six- 
teen acres of said homestead, shall, upon due proof of 
said fact by two credible witnesses, receive his or her 
patent for said homestead. No land acquired under 
the provisions of this Act shall, in any event become 
liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contract- 
ed prior to the issuing of the patent therefor. Rules 
and regulations will be promulgated by the Commis- 
sion of the General Land Office. "| 
To some of our western settlers this Act will open a 
way to increase, very materially, their worldly posses- 
sions at a cost which, in many cases, will be compara- 

tively trifling. 





HORTICULTURAL REPORT.—A handsomely print- 
ed pamphlet of 192 pages is sent us by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. It contains, beside the 
usual society statistics, reports from the committees on 
fruits, vegetables, ornamental gardening etc., etc., 
which are of interest to all northern gardeners. These 
are followed by the lecture of the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, on ‘‘hybridization and production of new 
plants from seed.’’ Among the reports we notice that 
of aspecial committee, detailed to look into the causes 
of the generally injurious effects of the winter and 
spring of 1871-72 upon vegetable life. We have not 
space to quote largely from these reports at present, 
but all of them, and especially the last mentioned, are 
full of instruction to horticultural readers.” The cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society is Edwin W. Bus- 
well of Boston. 


A New Inpustry.—Somehow, we have not 
heard much lately about the profits of mink culture. 
The people who went into the business may be making 
money so fast that they want to keep their prosper- 
ity a secret, but it is certain that some must have 
failed, and to these there is now opened a new line of 
enterprise. A Vermonteris the pioneer. He proposes 
to go into the stock-raising business, with the Ursus 
Americanus as the basis of his operations. The first 
argument in favor of this animal asa domestic creature 
is that most of the States pay a bounty, more or less 
liberal, for his scalp, or ears, or tail, as the case may be. 
So there is $15 or $20 sure. The enterprising Green 
Mountain Boy referred to has already raised at least 
one private bear, on account of which his receipts were 
as follows: bounty $15, meat $30, skin $20, grease $35. 
That makes a hundred dollars, without deducting ex- 
penses. Fortunately, the State does not discriminate 
between the wild and domestic article in paying its 
bounties, and unless some paltry-minded Legislature 
enacts a prohibitory law, the Vermont mother of the 
future may send her children out to drive the bears to 
and from the blue-berry patch, with as little perturba- 
tion as she now experiences in sending them to call 
home the cows or ride the horse to water. 


FLOWER SEEDS GRATIS.—Messrs. J. Copeland & 
Son, of Lima, New York, renew their last year's offer 
to send seeds gratis, to any reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them, with name and post-office 
address,a stamp to pay postage. The kinds thus of- 
fered are Fancy German Pink and Sweet William 
seeds; or if preferred, Zinnia and Balsam seeds. We 
are assured that this offer is made in good faith, and 
although we do not precisely see how our correspond- 
ents make this sort of thing pay (unless they trust that 
farther orders of «a more remunerative character will 
be forthcoming, as soon as the excellence of the seeds 
is manifest), we give them and our readers the benefit 
of a notice. 


THE ENGLISH EGG MARKET.—The London Jimes, 
in commenting on the fact that 558,000,000 eggs were 
imported into the United Kingdom from abroad last 
year, asks the question: “Where are our hens?” and 





expresses dissatisfaction at the evident shortcomings 
of the British fowl, which “ lays’’around doing nothing 
comparatively, while the people are forced to send 
$25,000 out of the country every day in the year to pur- 
chase the needed million and a half of eggs wherewith 
to eke out an existence. 


A HiGgH STANDARD.—The Farmers’ Club of 
East Hampton, Mass., takes a proper view of the voca- 
tion which it represents. It lately resolved that “ Ag- 
riculture has greater advantages as a source of study 
and knowledge, and has a more beneficial effect upon 
the community, than any of the other professions.” 
That is all very nice, but it seems as though that part 
about *“‘ source of study and knowledge” were a little 
obscure. Moreover, what will the parson and the law- 
yer and the doctor say to the latter part of the resolu- 
tion? 

MILK.—The Milk Association recented formed 
by the Connecticut dairymen of the Housatonic Valley 
has a capital of $100,000 already subscribed. The plans 
of the Company are to buy a depot for storing their 
milk, employ men to deliver it, buy all milk-cans now 
owned by the farmers, and give the producer as much 
if not more than he now receives for his milk, the re- 
mainder to go to the stockholders, who, after paying 
expenses, are to declare a dividend in the same manner 
as other corporations. 








Publishers’ Department, 


New York, April 2, 1873. 











IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers iu the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt inits judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 

Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 

ports of the Rev. HENry Warp BEECHER’S sermons 

in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 

tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 

the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 

added at the earnest request of many), and indication 

of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“* Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CuHrist1AN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 








NOW IS THE TIME 


i ig get the people to subscribe for the Christian 

Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, “ Wide Awake”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
pieee the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.”” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
hew subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B, Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. i 





A SPLENDID 


PPORTUNITY is to be found in an Agency 
for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets." 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb £10.00 Pair of Genuine French 
Oil Chromos, ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
subjects Life-Size—charming fac-similes of original Oil 
Paintings. This paper has the largest circulation in 
the world. It will this year be made better than ever. 
Serial tales by world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Harriet Beecher Stowe, ete. New 
and brilliant contributors. Back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s 
story free. The most taking “ Combination " and the 
largest commissions! Last year, one Agent made $800 
in 38 months; another $537 in 35 days; another $94.40 in 
one week ; one $37.60 in one day; and many others from 
$5 and $10 to 40 per day. This year our offers are even 
more profitable. 

GoopD AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 





TERMS. 


One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... 5 75 
Extra Remittances for: 

PN IID iio rnsiosncaredeavetnencrecsceosas pr tenes - 
ee eins euubaegen wbieuieciban .26 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber).................- 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph...... EEE Meee 2% 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 0 








PREMIUM DELtIvery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expens@of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where it is transferred by the company taking tt 
from New York. 


SAvE Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of ‘‘ Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 


MovuntTeD CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For this purpose it will be necessary te 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograyh mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 centa 
extra. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





Back Numpers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. A supplement, containing the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent to all subscribers 
during the months of March and April. This attractive offer 
should be borne in mind by subscribers, and should be pre- 
sented by agepts as an extra inducement when they are show- 
ing the paper. 


SprcrMEN Numbers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in ‘pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 





-who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 


pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to 
gether for $5, 





